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Hebrew Notes. 


HavinG promised, in my Hore Hebraice, (published in 1848), 
some further attempts at the emendation of the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, and finding that it will be long before 
I have sufficient leisure to publish them in a continuation of 
the Horee, I venture to ask a place for them in the Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, being anxious to put them 
on record, and to secure for them a full discussion. 

I have done nothing beyond simply stating the proposed 
reading, or interpretation, with a few references and suggestions ; 
those who are conversant with such questions will be able to 
form a judgment on each case, without the help of any argu- 
ment or illustration from me. 

The corrections included in this paper are such as I consider 
to be certain; that is, capable of sufficient proof, either from MS. 
readings, comparison with ancient versions, or internal evidence. 

I have ventured to repeat the two chief emendations pro- 
posed in the Hore, ‘as an introduction to the rest, and as 
throwing some light on the state of the Hebrew text, and on 
the Masoretic pointing. 

I hope to send, for a future number, some corrections which 
still require confirmation. 


I. Isaiah viii. 21, 22. 
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“ 21. And one shall turn his eye upwards, 
22. And shall look unto the land; 
And lo! 
Her trouble and darkness put to flight, 
Her distress and gloom driven away. 


No alteration of the words of the text, but a different 
pointing, which brings out the parallelism, and makes these 
two couplets introductory to the light and joy of the prophecy 
which follows. The interpretation of ch. ix. 1, has been cor- 
rected by Lowth. See Hor. Hebr. p. 36. 


II. Ch, ix. 2. 


es ” 
mp xdun bem | 
Gan mat 
mnpin noaan 
Typo NNwD BO wnsiy 
: Soe ppbma sb wigs 


Thou hast multiplied the GLADNESs 

Thou hast increased the joy ; 

They joy before thee according to the joy of harvest, 
As men ARE GLAD when they divide the spoil. 


The reasons for this reading are fully given in Hore Hebraice. 
Observe the introverted parallelism now restored; and the fre- 
quent conjunction of %*j and mm, Joy and gladness, in the 
Psalms and Prophets. 


Ill. Isaiah xxvi. 15. 
For read 
pase pacap ds 
or PINT dD 
(Auth. Vers.) all the ends of the earth. 


Se 
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Thou hast removed far off all the princes of the earth. 


eee 


LXX. maou trois evddEos tis yis. 
See Isaiah i. 10, DID ‘JN. 
IV. Isaiah Ixiii. 8, 9. 


For read 
sp ay xb ayn 
or syind 
And He was to them a Saviour ; 


In all their distress a Treasury. 


All the ancient versions read xb. No alteration of the letters 
of the text; merely joining the two words, and pointing differ- 
ently. Observe the parallelism restored 


wean 
synd 
' Treasury, in the same sense as in Bp Andrewes’ Devotions : 
The fountain of life and immortality, 
The Treasury of eternal bliss. 
Compare Isaiah xxxiii. 6, 
MyIN NT A mst 
The fear of JEHovan is his Treasure, 
and Deut. xxviii, 12, JenovanH shall open unto thee his good 
treasure, DOI WINN. 
Observe also the paronomasia between BAYS and “yin as in 
Isaiah v. 7, lxi. 3, and see Pref. to Van der Hooght’s Heb. Bible, 


§ 39, Walton’s Prolegomena, vii. § 20, 2, “ Queedam contra divi- 
sim scribuntur, sed conjunctim leguntur.” 


V. Hosea vi. 5. 


For read 


NY! TN PEL N¥! IND “DELIA 


(Auth. Vers.) and thy judgments are 
as the light that goeth forth. 


Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; 

I have slain them by the words of my mouth: 
And my judgment shall go forth as the light. 
10—2 


& 
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No alteration of letters; but the words differently divided. 
LXX., 1d pia pov ds das é&edevoera. See also the Syriac Version. 


VI. Joel ii. 20. 


For read 
‘VESTN ‘ETN 
(Auth. Vers.) I will remove far I will remove far off from 
off from you the northern army. you the basilisk. 


See Jerem. viii. 17, “ For, behold, I will send serpents, cocka- 
trices (q_basilisks) [D°2vEs] among you, which will not be 
charmed,” and Isai. xi. 8. With the latter part of the verse 
compare the account of the great serpent which stopped the 
Roman army at the river Bagradas. See also Bochart, Hiero- 


zoicon. 
VII. Nahum ii. 3. 
For read 
penan Deen 
The fir-trees. The horsemen. 


LXX. of irmeis. Some of De Rossi’s MSS. read SY 55%; 
defective multi, as he observes, but probably the | is rightly 
omitted, and the only change necessary is from 4 to 5. 

In this instance I find myself anticipated by archbishop 


Newcome. 
VIII. Job x. 15. 
For read 
"2 SP ay 
therefore see thou mine and saturated with 
affliction. affliction. 


Thus 7) answers to yay in the foregoing member, and the 
parallelism is completed. Anticipated by Schultens. 


WILLIAM SELWYN, 
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II, 


On the Eastern Boundary of Naphtali, and the Sites of 
Bethsaida and Capharnaum. 


Tue remarks of the Rey. J. F. Thrupp on “ The Naphtalite Inhe- 
ritance,” in No. vi. of the Journal of Philology, lead to several 
points of interesting inquiry; especially with regard to the 
localities of a portion of our Lord’s ministry when on earth. As 
they have caused me to examine some parts of the subject, to 
which I had not previously attended, and as I now see a further 
application of certain results at which I had previously arrived, 
I may be able, I believe, in some particulars, to strengthen the 
position laid down by Mr Thrupp, that a portion of the Naph- 
talite inheritance lay to the east of the Upper Jordan, and to 
connect this fact with some other localities. 

Judah upon Jordan.—This is given (Josh, xix. 34) as one of 
the boundaries of Naphtali; Mr Thrupp, however, in common 
with many others, supposes some error in the present reading : 
“the absence of any further mention of such a place as Judah 
in these parts seems to justify us in assuming some corruption of 
the Hebrew text.” In confirmation of this it may be urged that 
“ Judah” is omitted in the LXX. (though afterwards supplied by 
Origen out of Theodotion): but allowing all due weight to this, 
it must be stated that the reading “Judah” is found in the 
Syriac and the Vulgate, as well as in the Chaldee Targum. 

But I believe that I shall be able to shew, not only that there 
is no corruption in the passage, but also that this statement 
supplies a link in the chain of testimony that the Naphtalite 
inheritance did cross the Upper Jordan. For what if it can be 
shewn that a portion of Judah had an actual settlement and 
possession in that very region? This may be thus proved: “ And 
the children of Machir the son of Manasseh went to Gilead, 
and took it, and dispossessed the Amorite which was in it. And 
Moses gave Gilead unto Machir the son of Manasseh; and he 
dwelt therein. And Jair the son of Manasseh went and took 
the small towns thereof, and called them Havoth-Jair.” Numb. 
xxxii, 39—41. The connexion of Jair with the tribe of Judah 
is shewn from the genealogy of that tribe in 1 Chron. ii.; where 
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(ver. 21) Hezron the son of Pharez, the son of Judah, marries 
“the daughter of Machir the father of Gilead, whom he married 
when he was threescore years old; and she bare him Segub. And 
Segub begat Jair, who had three and twenty cities in the land of 
Gilead. And he took Geshur, and Aram, with the towns of Jair, 
[Havoth-Jair] from them, with Kenath, and the towns thereof, 
even threescore cities. All these belonged to the sons of Machir 
the father of Gilead.” 

Thus in the inheritance of Manasseh beyond Jordan there 
were introduced those who paternally belonged to Judah, though 
they were reckoned as a portion of another tribe. They might 
be spoken of as belonging to either the one or the other. Of 
course after the law was promulgated (Numb. xxxvi.) that inhe- 
ritances should not pass through daughters from tribe to tribe, 
any such intermixture could not be expected; but the allotment 
to Jair amongst his maternal kindred, the Manassites, was prior 
to that arrangement; which may indeed have been suggested by 
it; for it was in that very tribe of Manasseh, and in the house 
of Machir, that the question arose respecting the daughters of 
Zelophehad, which was brought to Moses!. There must, how- 
ever, have been an occasional transfer of family connexions so 
as to lead to confusion of tribes; otherwise the transaction 
alluded to in Ezra ii. 61 would be unintelligible: “— the chil- 
dren of Koz, the children of Barzillai; which took a wife of the 
daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, and was called after their 
name.” 

Thus it is certain that a portion of Judah had a Trans-jor- 
danic possession; and to this I believe the allusion is made, when 
the eastern extent of the Naphtalite inheritance is defined. It 
would not be more strange for the portion of territory to be 
called by the name of the paternal ancestry of such a separated 


1 The order of the events is worthy son of Machir, the son of Manasseh,” 
of notice. In Numb. xxvii. an inherit- appeal to Moses, fearing lest the ap- 
ance amongst their brethren was ap- pointment which he had made respect- 
pointed to the daughters of Zelophehad; ing the daughters of Zelophehad, 
then in chap. xxxii. Moses gives to the should cause the Manassite inheritance 
house of Machir that territory beyond to pass in part to others—a thing which 
Jordan which intermixed a portion of had already taken place amongst them 
Judah with Manasseh ; afterwards in by the introduction of Jair into the 
chap. xxxvi. ‘‘the chief fathers of the region beyond Jordan. 
families of the children of Gilead, the 
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part of a tribe, than it is for the persons to have received the 
other designation: we know that the latter was true, and so in 
this case was, I believe, the former. 

Amongst the towns in Bashan given to Manasseh was Edrei 
(Josh. xiii. 31 and elsewhere), and this place stands at least in 
juxtaposition with the possession of Jair, the Manassite portion 
of Judah. Now the same name occurs amongst the Naphtalite 
towns (Josh. xix. 37); this might be explained on the supposition 
that this was the same place, which as a border-city might have 
belonged to both tribes in part. This may seem to receive some 
confirmation from the LXX. where Edrei is found with a kind 
of dual termination, ’Edpaiv, ’Edpaciv, or ’Edpaipn; it is right however 
to add that in Josh. xix. 37, where the Naphtalite town is men- 
tioned, the LXX. have ’Accapi; everywhere else they give one of 
the forms above stated. Whether the Naphtalite Edrei were 
identical with the Manassite may be a point for discussion; the 
site of the latter seems to have been identified, but on maps it 
is placed very variously; the latitude in the map in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
peedia is about that of the southern end of the sea of Galilee, 
while in those which Mr W. Hughes has since executed he has 
placed it in Lat. 33, some miles to the north of the northern 
end of that lake. If the latter position be correct, the Naphta- 
lite inheritance beyond Jordan might reach it; but if the former 
be true it would be removed far away from that district. The 
identification of the Naphtalite Edrei with the Dara (or Dara’), 
mentioned by Mr Thrupp, must in great measure depend on the 
spelling of that name, whether or not it has the final ¢; if noé 
there is no link of identification between Dara and Edrei. 

There is often a difficulty in harmonising the territories of 
the tribes, as defined in Joshua by the cities of each, with the 
neatly formed divisions in modern maps; the truth seems to be 
that to each tribe certain cities and the circumjacent territory 
were assigned; while the notion of boundaries only comes into 
view in general when a tribe has a district allotted to it, after 
the circumjacent tribes have been defined. And this accounts 
for several seeming anomalies, such as one tribe possessing cities 
within the borders of another, as was the case with Manasseh to 
the west of Jordan. The formation of absolute boundary lines 
must often have been gradual; and they could hardly have been 
complete, until the whole of the land was fully occupied. The 
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divisions of counties, and the divisions within them in England, 
sprung up much in the same way!'; and thus there are inter- 
mixed portions; wholly different from the self-contained boun- 
daries of the French departments, which were absolutely assigned 
in modern days, wholly unlike a development from a remote age, 
or from what originated on the first occupation of a country. 

The book of Joshua certainly gives us no reason to suppose 
that the sea of Galilee was, to any extent at least, a boundary 
of Naphtali; and thus we may safely consider that its western 
shore belonged in general to Zebulon; the apparently southern 
position of one at least of the Naphtalite cities in the south- 
west of that tribe, (Aznoth-tabor is asserted by Eusebius to have 
lain in the district of Dio Czsarea), may be explained by the 
considerations respecting the boundaries above stated. 

It is clear that the expressions of Josh. xix. 34, however they 
may be explained, relate to the western and eastern boundaries 
of Naphtali: WpW MWS PIV AWA OM yap Ws 
Whatever be the rendering of the latter words, I have sought to 
shew that we need not imagine a corruption in the text: those 
who have thought that there was an error have in general sup- 
posed that Judah must be excluded from the passage; and then 
we get Jordan for the eastern boundary of Naphtali; a result 
which Mr Thrupp has shewn to be impossible, from the fact of 
Naphtalite cities lying beyond that river. And this prevalent 
opinion, now shewn to be untenable, may have originated in the 
omission of Judah by the LXX., Kai 6 "Iopdavns amd dvarodGy 7riov. 
The Chaldee Targum here answers precisely to the Hebrew 
text as we have it; the Vulgate renders, ‘et in Juda ad Jor- 


danem contra ortum solis.” The Syriac gives it, pom n0 


Letos wannt dO <0 325045 ; thus shewing how they 
supplied the ellipsis in the construction of “ Jordan.” It is rather 
curious that the Arabic in Walton’s Polyglott preserves Judah, 
but omits Jordan; “and unto Judah towards the sunrising.” 
Perhaps the Hebrew words may be rendered, “and it reacheth 
to Asher on the west, and to Judah on the east of Jordan 2,” 


1 Sir Francis Palgrave states how town or a district extended as far as it 
impossible it would have been in Saxon __ was occupied or used, and between such 
days to have defined such divisions; as _ localities there might be much that was 
impossible (he says) as to mark bound- yet unappropriated. 
ary lines on the sea, The territory of a 2 Matt. xix. 1, 7AOev els Ta Spia Tis 
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Although modern maps in general make the Upper Jordan 
the eastern boundary of Naphtali, an exception should be made 
with regard to that of Spruner in his Atlas Antiquus; for he 
draws the line so as to make it leave the Upper Jordan a few 
miles to the north of the sea of Galilee; had he caused it to 
leave that lake in a north-westwardly direction near the place 
where the Jordan enters it, he would have, I believe, placed it 
correctly. I suppose that the west side of the lake belonged to 
Zebulon, and that Naphtali only touched it just about the part 
where the Jordan flows in at the northern extremity. 

Abel-beth-Maachah seems (as Mr Thrupp has pointed out) 
to have been a Naphtalite city; it can hardly be doubted that it 
lay east of Jordan, though in some maps it is put to the west to 
bring it within the supposed boundary of Naphtali. It is pro- 
bable that Josephus so identified this Abel (whether rightly or 
wrongly) with Abila, which gave its name to Abilene, as to make 
the territory of Naphtali extend (as Abilene does) to the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. 

Sites of Bethsaida and Capharnaum.—If in the preceding 
remarks I have at all strengthened the position of Mr Thrupp, 
that the Naphtalite inheritance extended east of Jordan, I 
trust that, though not forming the same conclusions as to some 
sites, I shall be able to do still more to confirm his conclusions 
respecting that portion of the shore of the sea of Galilee, which 
was specially the scene of the earthly ministry of the incarnate 
Son of God. 

Although since the days of Reland it has been very general 
to assume the existence of two Bethsaidas, this opinion has been 
by no means universal. Hug, for instance, maintained that the 
New Testament speaks of but one Bethsaida',—the city after- 


*Tovialas mépav Tod’ LopSdvov, seems to be 
shewn from Mark x. 1, to speak not of 


to the district, and might be cherished 
by Jews; its preservation there would 


any territory of Judah beyond Jordan, 
but of the route by which our Lord 
went to the coasts of Judea; but as 
the true reading in Mark appears to be 
epxerau els TA Spa THs lovdaias cat wépav 
Tov lopddvou (instead of 5:4 Tod mépay 
Tod “Iopd.), this conclusion is not so 
manifest and certain. The point is 
worthy of some inquiry. The name 
“ Judah beyond Jordan” might adhere 


not be more remarkable than the names 
of Zebulon and Naphtali and their re- 
spective boundaries. 

1 See Hug’s Hinleitung, i. $4, (p. 24, 
ed. 1847). Hug’s remarks led me long 
ago to regard Julias beyond Jordan as 
the only Bethsaida of the New Testa- 
ment, though from not remembering 
that a city of that name on the west of 
the lake was an hypothetical suggestion 
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wards called Julias by Philip,—-and that it lay on the east of 
Jordan, (as we know that it must): and he defended the use of 
the name of Galilee, as applied to the district where it stood, 
by referring to the same mention of Judas of Galilee by Jose- 
phus, which has been brought forward by Mr Thrupp!. We 
know approximately, from independent sources, the position of 
Bethsaida, to the east of the upper Jordan, just before it falls 
into the sea of Galilee: there are, I think, reasons for regarding 
it as nearer to the lake than the Tell which has of late been 
regarded as its site; on this point I may speak afterwards; but 
we know its position sufliciently well to use it as an index for 
discovering whereabouts Capernaum (or more properly Caphar- 
naum) lay. 

Capharnaum is first mentioned in the New Testament as the 
place at which our Lord took up His abode, when entering on 
His more public ministry, Matt. iv. 13; and the fame of His 
actions there soon spread to Nazareth, Luke iv. 23. At Ca- 
pharnaum, after he had taught in the synagogue, Mark i. 21, 
Luke iv. 31, He went forthwith from the synagogue into the 
house of Peter, and healed his wife’s mother, (Matt. xiii. 14, 
Mark i. 29, Luke iv. 38); but we know that Peter and An- 
drew belonged to Bethsaida, John i. 45, (as also did Philip, 
John i. 45, and xii. 21, if not also James and John, and proba- 
bly Matthew); and thus from the synagogue at Capharnaum to 
the house of Peter at Bethsaida was but as a step. 

After the feeding of the five thousand, St John tells us 
(vi. 17) that the disciples were going across the lake unto «is 








of Reland’s, 
might a/so have been such a place. 

1 Hug draws attention to the close 
juxtaposition in which Josephus gives 


I supposed that there 


his twofold designation of Judas of 
Galilee, by which he shews very clearly 
that that historian did not limit the 
name of Galilee to the western shore of 
Jordan Lake. 
mentions to us Judas the Gaulonite of 
Gamala, (Arch. xviii. 1), and forthwith 
in the next paragraph (xviii. 2) he calls 


and the “¢ Josephus 


him the Galilean ; and in another work 
he gives him the same designation: 
hence we may be convinced that the 


custom of the times respected a more 
ancient division, in spite of the political 
geography then existing.” 

It may be doubted whether the 
political division which assigned the 
Jordan as the eastern limit of Galilee, 
had any existence prior to the will by 
which Herod partitioned his dominions 
amongst his sons. A fordable river 
forms a poor boundary ; and even now 
both shores of the Upper Jordan be- 
long, on Robinson’s map, to the same 
Turkish division of the country, which 
is bounded by the mountains to the 
east. 
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Capharnaum: but from St Mark (vi. 45), we learn that on this 
occasion they were crossing unto eis the other side, pds in the 
direction of Bethsaida; and in the continuing narrative of St 
John we are told of the events which occurred the next day 
at Capharnaum. 

These passages make it appear as if Bethsaida and Caphar- 
naum were almost identical; so that there would have been 
danger of their being regarded as the same place under different 
names, were it not that our Lord distinguished them in his 
denunciation, Matt. xi. 21, Luke x. 13. They were at least so 
close that our Lord could pass immediately from the synagogue 
in the one to Peter’s house in the other; their relative positions 
were such, that in crossing the lake, a vessel sailing to the one 
went in the direction of the other. This appears to me to shew 
that the localities assigned to these towns in the various theories 
which have been brought forward always make them too far 
apart. 

This juxtaposition seems to accord with the circumstances 
of the call of Andrew and Peter: the Lord Jesus going forth 
from Capharnaum finds these Bethsaidaite fishermen on the 
shore of the lake in that locality, as though it were the place 
where they would naturally follow their occupation. | In John iv. 
46, when our Lord had come out of Judzea to Cana of Galilee, a 
certain nobleman, tis BasiAuxds, whose son was sick at Caphar- 
naum comes to Him: now in whatever sense Bacuixés was here 
used, it certainly gives us the notion of a royal courtier; and this 
sense has been thought to be inapplicable to Capharnaum as a 
locality: but if Capharnaum was close by Bethsaida, which 
Philip the tetrarch erected into the city of Julias, and where 
he held his court, we may see the suitability of such a designa- 
tion in such a locality. 

And this conclusion, drawn simply from the New Testament, 
is thoroughly borne out by Josephus. In the passage in which 
he mentions the village of Cepharnome!, he is speaking of the 
transactions which took place near Julias. Two thousand of the 
Jewish troops encamped one stadium from Julias, near the 
Jordan: Josephus joins them there with three thousand more 
men. Before this the hostile troops were stationed five stadia 


1 Josephi Vita, § 72, (ed. Hudson, p. 943). 
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from Julias ($ 71), and in the battle which ensued between the 
armies so posted, the horse of Josephus fell, and he having 
dislocated his wrist, was borne to the village of Cepharnome, 
and then by night was carried across to Tarichea. , 

From this it may be judged that Cepharnome was the 
nearest place to which Josephus could well be conveyed from 
the scene of the skirmish; and every indication seems to shew 
that to have been very near Julias. 

It seems strange that this passage in Josephus has been 
looked at so partially: it is admitted that Cepharnome is the Caper- 
naum or Capharnaum of the New Testament; it is admitted also 
that Julias was the same place as the known Bethsaida; and yet 
the almost necessary deduction has not been drawn, that this 
must be the Bethsaida of the New Testament. If we introduce 
an hypothetical Bethsaida on the west of the lake, we must 
either admit that Capharnaum was similarly situated with regard 
to each of the cities named Bethsaida, or else we must intro- 
duce an hypothetical Capharnaum: thus we should get two 
pairs of cities similarly named, and similarly related in situ- 
ation. 

It appears to me from Josephus as though Julias were 
closer to the lake than the Tell which of late years has been 
supposed to be its locality; for it seems that troops could land 
at Julias without being intercepted by those that were occupy- 
ing that region: xaramem\evxévac yap twas dmditas dkovcaytes amd 
Taptyedv cis “Iovdcada (§ 73). 

To this it may also be added that its name, “House of 
fishing,” seems to intimate a close proximity to the Lake. 

Besides the places cited above in which Capharnaum is 
mentioned in the New Testament, it occurs in Mark ii. 1, as 
the scene of some of our Lord’s miracles, (in the parallel place 
Matt. ix. 1, we find «is ri idiav rdw); as the place where the 
centurion’s servant was healed, Matt. viii. 5, and Luke vii. 1; as 
the city to which our Lord went with His disciples after He 
had taught them concerning His sufferings by death, (Matt. 
xvii. 24, Mark ix. 33), where by miracle he paid the tribute- 
money for himself and Peter. Also in John ii. 12 it occurs as 
the place to which our Lord went with His mother and His 
disciples after the miracle at Cana. These are all the passages 
in which the place is mentioned; and there is nothing in any 
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of them to modify the results previously obtained as to the situ- 
ation of Capharnaum. 

There are two passages, besides those already noticed, in 
which the New Testament speaks of Bethsaida. In Matt. xv. 
39 and Mark viii. 10 our Lord has left the scene of feeding the 
four thousand for Dalmanutha or Magdala, on the south-western 
shore of the lake: there the Pharisees oppose Him; and they 
cross to the other side, Mark viii. 13. The same Evangelist 
mentions (ver. 22) Bethsaida as the place to which our Lord 
came after this; and then after He had healed a blind man 
there, He goes on to the villages of Czsarea Philippi. All this 
is told us, as if we might be supposed to see that the localities 
naturally followed one another; and as here the Bethsaida 
mentioned could scarcely be on the western side of the lake, 
Julias is the place suggested to the reader. Who then would 
suppose that the same Evangelist would, in ch, vi. 45, have given 
“towards Bethsaida” as indicating the course of a vessel, if 
there had been two, one on each of the opposite shores ? 

The other passage, Luke ix. 10, has been considered the 
stronghold of the maintainers that two Bethsaidas are mention- 
ed in the Gospels. In Mark vi. 45 the disciples sail towards 
Bethsaida after the feeding of the five thousand. In Luke, 
before that same miracle, it is said in the common text, imeyo- 
pnoe kar’ idiav eis rémov Epnpov méAews Kadovperns ByOcaida, The read- 
ing here is very doubtful, as Mr Thrupp has remarked; and we 
may seem to increase the difficulty if we adopt the reading 
which is better attested than the common text. The common 
Greek copies seem to me to contain a conjlate reading, blended 
from two, of which one had épnyov rérov, and the other the name 
Bnécaida: and as épnuoy rémov seems to have come from the 
parallel passages in Matt, and Mark, the reading which excludes 
those words seems the better: cis wé\w kadovpévny BnOcaida: it is 
also the better supported by the MS. authorities, if they are 
regarded in accordance with their character and not numbers}. 


1 The following is a conspectus of 
the variety of reading in this passage as 
found in the ancient authorities :—Com- 
mon text ; els rémov Epnuov 1b\ews Kadov- 
héns BnOcalia: so CAEGHKMS (e 
sil.) UV (e sil.) TA (so too A but éonu. 


rém.). Syr. Hel. Goth. Arm. 

els wow Kadoupévny BnOcaidd BLX. 
33. Memph. Theb. 

els kwpnv Aeyoudvynv Bydcaidd D. 

els témov mé\ews Kadoupévns Bné- 
caiéd 1. ABth. 
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How then can Bethsaida in this place be accounted for. If 
the common text were the true one, no exception need, I think, 
be taken to Mr Thrupp’s rendering, “He went aside privately 
into a desert place from the city of Bethsaida;” but I do not 
thus escape from the difficulty; first, because I do not believe 
that to be the true reading; and secondly, because, so far from 
Bethsaida being the district from which our Lord sought to 
withdraw in the circumstances which then existed, he returned 
to that neighbourhood, (or even place, see Mark vi. 45) the very 
next day. 

In comparing Luke ix. 10, and the context, with the parallel 
passages in Matt. xiv. and Mark vi. it appears that these occur- 
rences took place, when the Apostles informed our Lord of the 
results of their mission, and when He likewise heard how Herod 
had beheaded John the Baptist, and now wished to see Him. 
Hereupon He withdraws himself from Herod’s province into 
that of his brother Philip the tetrarch, so that there might be 
the avoidance of that weak and wicked ruler. Luke only men- 
tions Bethsaida as the place to which Jesus then went; the 
place to the neighbourhood of which He returned the next day. 
For though at first He crossed the lake from Bethsaida, this 
was merely, as it seems, to avoid the crowds, who however 
followed Him. Seclusion from notice under the circumstances 
seems to have been His object. Or, He may have taken this 
route to go to the Passover, which was (as we know) nigh at 
hand (John vi.), so as to cross the Lake privately; and then 
He may have been hindered, by the multitudes who followed 
Him and sought to take Him by force and make Him a king, 
from continuing His journey to Jerusalem. By first withdrawing 
to Bethsaida and then crossing the Lake, He would avoid a 
considerable part of Herod’s dominions. This may, I think, be 








els Epnuoy témrov (tantum) 69. Cure- 
tonian Syriac. 

**In locum desertum qui est Beth- 
saide.” Vulg. (7?) Syr. Pst. ‘In loc. 
des. qui vocabatur Beth.” a. ‘‘In loc. 
des. quod est Beth.” b. c. ‘‘In loc. des. 
qui dicitur Beth.” f. “In loc. des. quod 
appellatur B.” e. (The Cod. Amiatinus, 
and the copies of the old Latin have 
the termination Bethsaida not -de.) 


These comprehend all the Uncial 
MSS. known to contain this portion, 
and a few others, the teat of which is 
ancient. TI and A are two MSS. pro- 
cured by Tischendorf, which by his 
permission I collated. The Palimpsest 
which he obtained, and also the Nitrian 
fragments of St Luke in the British 
Museum, do not contain the passage : 
F also is defective. 
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quite enough to account for the mention of Bethsaida in Luke ix. 
That Evangelist rests but little on localities; there was a reason 
for the city being specified to which the Lord withdrew from 
Herod’s territories, which would not apply to the spot being 
mentioned where the feeding of the five thousand took place. 
We know from Mark vi. that this occurred across the Lake, 
opposite to Bethsaida; and it seems, from John vi. 23, that it was 
near Tiberias. Thus so far from the hypothesis of two Beth- 
saidas being helped by Luke ix. which has been supposed of 
necessity to speak of that called Julias, it would only introduce 
some new element of confusion, since it is certain that Bethsaida- 
Julias and Capharnaum stood near together, and that not on 
the shore where the five thousand were fed. 

In agreeing with Mr Thrupp that the Trans-jordanic Beth- 
saida is the only one known in the New Testament, I sufficiently 
indicate that I identify Gennesareth with the Batihah at the 
northern end of the Lake. The dimensions accord, it seems, well 
with those given by Josephus (B. J. iii. 10. 8. p. 1155. ed. Hudson), 
and the account which he gives of its fertility, and how well it 
was irrigated, seems to be unconsciously confirmed by Dr. E. 
Smith in Robinson’s Palestine: “It is perfectly level, and a more 
fertile tract can scarcely be imagined.... Burckhardt says, the 
inhabitants raise large quantities of cucumbers and gourds, 
which they carry to the market of Damascus, three weeks before 
the same fruits ripen there. ... The extreme fertility is owing not 
only to the fine soil of black loam, but also to the abundance of 
water. Not less than three perennial streams besides the 
Jordan contribute to its irrigation!.” The positions of these 
three streams are then stated. 

On or in the Batihah Bethsaida and Capharnaum must then 
have stood; and this would prevent me from identifying the 
latter with Tell-Him?, (to say nothing now of Khan Minyeh 


identifications had been 
It can be no cause for sur- 


1 Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 305, 6.  shews that 


The whole account of the ride across imagined. 


the Batihah is worth comparison with 
the account of Josephus. 

2 Tell-Hom may be the Capharnaum 
of the fourth century and of Arculfus ; 
Lut prior to the age of Constantine this 
was not a Christian locality at all; and 
if Peter’s house were sought there, it 


prise if the ancient Capharnaum had 
utterly disappeared, when we remember 
that the war in the time of Hadrian 
caused the entire destruction in that 
country of fifty cities, and of nine hun- 
dred and eighty-five towns and villages. 
(Xiphilinus cited by Hug, p. 14). 
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suggested by Robinson). Indeed Tell-Him is too far from 
Bethsaida to answer to the Scripture notices of the close juxta- 
position of the two places; and also they are not sufficiently in 
the same direction from the southern part of the lake for the 
two names to have been used, as in Mark and John, to indicate 
the same course of a vessel. Two miles of distance apart appear 
in their full extent from a boat on the water. In looking at 
Roberts’s views of the Lake of Tiberias, (or that given by Van de 
Velde) it may at once be seen in what different directions the 
supposed sites appear when regarded from the end of the Lake. 
Mr Thrupp says, (p. 301) “It must be owned, however, that 
the fountain described by Josephus yet remains to be identified ; 
and that the ruins at Tell-Him are about two miles distant 
from either the Batihah or the Ghuweir.” 

If then Bethsaida was (as we know) just by the Jordan 
before it fell into the Lake, Capharnaum must have been 
almost in the same locality, and on the sea-shore. And this is 
the place very precisely where I should, independently of this, 
consider the tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali to join!. The only 
other point from which Capharnaum might be measured, so as 
to form a notion, is, as far as I remember, Chorazin. But the 
identified site, two miles from Tell-Hfim, seems to be just the 
same distance in another direction from the mouth of the upper 
Jordan: but though this distance suits, I doubt whether the true 
site of Capharnaum was known to Eusebius and Jerome. 

The New Testament does not tell us on which side the 
Jordan we ought to look for Capharnaum, but, from its position 








1 Rebinson (iii. 289 and note) tries 
to shew that “borders of Zabulon and 
Nephtalim,” as the position of Caphar- 
naum, may be used as meaning any- 
thing rather than on or near the boun- 
dary line. ‘It does not necessarily 
imply that Capernaum was on or even 
near the line of division between the 
two tribes ; but only that it lay on the 
sea within the territory of those adja- 
cent tribes; which we know extended 
along the western coast of the Lake of 
Tiberias.” [How do we know this with 
regard to Naphtali?] He illustrates his 
position by a comparison with the ex- 


pression ‘‘coasts of Tyre and Sidon ;” 
but 1st, no place is defined as lying in 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, (which 
in fact could define nothing) ; and 2nd, 
the expressions are not parallel: Tyre 
and Sidon held a territory together (see 
Acts xii. 20), and ifs coasts (taken uni- 
tedly) were contrasted with those of 
Galilee ; whereas Zebulon and Naphtali 
held separate territories, and their coasts 
divided them one from the other. Ro- 
binson seems to wish to give Tiberias to 
Naphtali, thus leaving to Zebulon but 
little of its eastern boundary as laid 
down in Joshua. 
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in relation to Bethsaida, it would hardly seem as if the river 
flowed between. Also, in the account which Josephus gives of 
the skirmish near Julias, which evidently occurred to the east 
of Jordan, there is no hint that the river was crossed when he 
was conveyed disabled to Cepharnome. Also if Capharnaum 
had not been in the district called Gennesaret, it is difficult to 
imagine how it could be said that “the place is watered by a 
most fertilising fountain called by the natives Capharnaum,”— 
a name which must have sprung from that of a village or town. 
Had Capharnaum lain at Tell-Him, two miles from anything 
that could be the district of Gennesaret, how could a fountain 
or stream take its name from that town, and yet water the 
plain which lies the other side of Jordan? But if Capharnaum 
lay in the Batihah, the fertilising streams are so numerous, that 
the only difficulty seems to be which to choose. Mr Thrupp 
says that the fountain yet remains to be identified: so probably 
it would long remain, if Capharnaum were sought to the west 
of Jordan; but if the streams in the Batihah be examined, that 
specified by Josephus may be distinguished by some future 
explorer. 

Hug seems to have perceived distinctly that Capharnaum 
must have been situated at the mouth of the Upper Jordan: he 
says, “the Phoenicians, and more particularly the Aradians, trans- 
mitted their merchandise by means of the Jordan into more 
southern regions. Their depét was thus of necessity at the 
north of the lake of Gennesaret and at Capernaum, and there 
would be no lack there of collectors of the customs of transit 
and importation!.” This is mentioned in connexion with the 
call’of Matthew the publican at Capharnaum. 

St Matthew defines the position of Capharnaum very pre- 
cisely, “on the sea-shore in the borders of Zabulon and Neph- 
thalim ;’ and he does this to meet the terms of the prophecy 
which he quotes from Isaiah. Now in the citation the words 
“beyond Jordan” occur; and they have been by some passed 
by without notice; and others have said that they merely 
formed part of the description cited by the Evangelist from the 
prophet. But whether they proceed from the prophet or the 
Evangelist they mean something; and I see no reason for 
imagining that the point of view is different from that of every 

1 Hug’s Finleitung, § 4, p. 18, ed. 1847. 
Vou. III. June, 1856. ll 
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other place in the New Testament in which the words répav rot 
"lopdSdvov occur. The place or part designated by the prophet 
is that portion of “the land of Zebulon” which is conterminous 
with “the land of Naphtali;” to this in the Evangelist there 
answers the expression “the borders of Zebulon and Nephtha- 
lim :” to “the way of the sea” answers “by the sea-shore ;” and 
just so in the application we ought I believe to consider that 
“beyond Jordan” properly designates Capharnaum itself. 

It is important to see when our Lord took up His abode at 
Capharnaum; it was not till Herod the tetrarch had put John 
the Baptist into prison; He then left Nazareth, in the centre of 
Galilee, and sought this new abode, situated (as I think I have 
shewn) beyond Jordan: and therefore out of the jurisdiction of 
Herod. He thus commenced to gather disciples around Him in 
a place where there would not be the same danger for them as 
might have been apprehended from Herod; and where in fact 
there was more tranquillity than in any other portion of the 
Holy Land: for the rule of Philip the tetrarch seems during the 
thirty-seven years that it continued to have contrasted most 
favourably with that of all sovereigns of that age. There is a 
certain parity in the action of our Lord in thus taking up His 
abode at Capharnaum and gathering disciples there, so soon as 
John was imprisoned, and that of His withdrawal to Bethsaida, 
when He heard that His forerunner had been put to death. 
Such withdrawals from scenes of danger occurred repeatedly 
during His ministry. He avoided Judza when the Jews sought 
to kill Him, and that more than once, up to the appointed time 
when “ His hour was come.” 

In endeavouring to identify the locality of Capharnaumh, I 
am not contending against any well-established tradition as to 
the site, for there is none: I rest on the New Testament con- 
nexion of the place with Bethsaida; on the similar notice in 
Josephus; on its position in the well-watered region; and on 
the intimations in Matt. iv. that it was “by the sea-side,” and 
“beyond Jordan.” 


S. P. TREGELLEs. 
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On the Date of Justin Martyr. 


Ir is interesting to observe how the discordant results of late 
researches into the philosophy and theology of the first three 
Christian centuries have been connected with questions of mere 
chronology. It has been found impossible to separate the dis- 
cussion of no less important matters than the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel from the driest settlement of disputed dates. 
Practical experience has taught us that in spite of the superior 
depth of modern thought we shall be at the mercy of any wild 
historical theory, unless we will condescend to take up once 
more the studies of the despised sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Yet, when we remember the great learning and acute- 
ness of many among the earlier critics, it is strange how few 
conclusions they have really established. The result would pro- 
bably have been otherwise, had not criticism been employed 
almost wholly as an implement of the most violent partisanship 
on both sides in the papal, episcopal, and other similar contro- 
versies. The warning ought not be lost upon us in the more 
vital struggles of our own day. Whatever be the final issue, 
it must be dangerous to dogmatise on the arrangement of the 
subtler historical phenomena until those of a more definite and 
tangible kind have been laid down as landmarks according to 
the best evidence within our reach. 

The present article on Justin Martyr is intended as a con- 
tribution towards this preliminary work!. All the more important 





1 [When the present article was 
already far advanced, I discovered that 
Volkmar had recently broached some- 
what similar views in two articles in the 
Tiibingen Theologische Jahrbiicher (Die 
Zeit Justin’s des Mértyrers. 1855, pp. 
227—283, 412—468; see also 569— 
572). It seemed best on the whole to 
defer reading these dissertations till my 
own should be complete. Had the pro- 


cesses and results been identical, it might 





still have been worth while to publish a 
second investigation, where both were 
so completely independent of each other 
(the main outlines of this article were 
worked out in 1852): as it is, the differ- 
ence 
any lingering scruples. 
Volkmar, that contravene or strengthen 
the views advocated in the text in any 
considerable degree, will be mentioned in 
the notes within square brackets. We 


11—2 


is sufficiently great to remove 
All remarks of 
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authorities have been discussed over and over again; but I 
cannot pretend to comment on commentary as well as on text, 
except for some special reason'. The safe way of proceeding 
seems to be to examine first the evidence afforded by Justin 
himself, and then the rest in order, not sutfering Eusebius or any 
other ‘standard’ authority to appear before his turn in any cha- 


racter but that of a critic just like Dodwell or Neander. 
The Dialogue with Tryphon may be set aside at once as use- 


less for our purpose. 


It contains (c. 120) a clear allusion to the 


longer Apology, thereby fixing its own relative date, and no 


more?, 


The only other surviving genuine works of Justin are 


the two Apologies, the order of which has been the subject of 


some discussion. 


Thrice in the shorter Apology he alludes to 


passages in the longer, using the words mpoépnpev, ds mpoepnpev (II. 
4to1. 10; 1.6 tol. 23, 63; m1. 8° to 1, 46): the longer must 


are agreed on the two most important 
points; (1) that the longer Apology falls 
at or soon after the end of the first 
decad of Antoninus Pius’s reign, and 
not at its beginning; (2) that Justin’s 
death took place under Antoninus Pius, 
and not under M. Aurelius. Our differ- 
ences arise almost entirely from Volk- 
mar’s rejecting and my accepting the 
evidence of Epiphanius about Tatian. 
If that were removed, I could only say 
that Justin died somewhere between 
146 and 161, with a preference for an 
earlier rather than a later year. | 

1 The quantity that has been written 
upon Justin during three centuries is 
truly marvellous; but critics have so 
frequently been content to dilute the 
thoughts of their predecessors, that the 
following list will indicate where nearly 
everything of chronological importance 
is to be found:—Baronio, Papebroche, 
Valois, Petau, Pearson, Tillemont, 
Grabe, Pagi, Prudentius Maranus, Lum- 
per, Neander, Clinton, Semisch, Otto. 
The two last mentioned learned ra- 
ther than able critics represent what 
may be called the received chronology 
in its most complete and elaborate 
form. 

2 [Volkmar (pp. 464—466) finds in 


c. 16 (ob yap éfovclay exere a’rdxeipes 
yeveoOa hudy Ga rods viv émixparoir- 
Tas) an intimation that more than one 
were ruling, i.e. that M. Aurelius was 
already admitted to power (which event 
took place in 147). But (1) the phrase 
is too general to prove anything as to 
the number; and (2) Justin is contrast- 
ing with Pontius Pilate the rulers of his 
own day (not merely those of that par- 
ticular moment), doubtless thinking 
chiefly of Hadrian, whose especial policy 
it was to favour the Christians at the 
expense of the Jews. Another resultless 
argument, from c. 1, founded on igno- 


‘rance of the meaning of viv and forget- 


fulness of a parallel passage in Ap. i. 
31, need not be discussed ; especially as 
it rests partly on an absolutely irrelevant 
reference borrowed without verification 
from Niebuhr. ] 

3 Kal rods ard tov Zrukav 5é Soy- 
pdrwv....pmemocjoba Kal mepovetcbas ol- 
Sauer ‘Hpdkdecrov pév, ws mpoépnmer, 
kat Movownov 5é & tots kad’ quads Kal 
dd ous oldauev. Otto’s suggested emenda- 
tions, év Tots mpd judy or év Tots mpoye- 
vyevnuévos, are quite gratuitous, and 
involve the treatment of xal....6é as 
if it were 5é: probably yuh should be 
read for pév. 
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therefore indubitably have been written first, according to the 
prevalent modern view, in spite of the titles contained in the 
MSS. Some have held the one to be a continuation of the 
other?: much may be said on both sides of this question; but 
at least the words used are hardly compatible with any long 
interval of time. . | 

The shorter or, as we may now call it, second Apology is said 
in the MSS. to have been addressed to the Roman senate ;—a 
view which has probably been suggested by the words 6 ‘Papaio 
in the opening sentence: but the contents shew that it was 
really addressed to the emperor with a colleague or colleagues. 
Once he is spoken of in the singular (7 pév BiBdididv oor rG airoxpda- 
. 2) in reference to a 
late transaction; while at other times (cc. 3, 14, 15) the plural 
number is used in connexion with terms applicable only to 
imperial personages (Sacvixov & dv Kai roiro épyov ein....Kai ipas ovv 
Gkwodpev tmoypawarras 1d ipiv Soxoiv® mpobecivae tovti td BiBdridiov.... 
’Edy 8€ ipeis mpoypaynre). The Apology opens with a complaint 
of the cruelty of one Urbicus at Rome, before whom a man 
named Ptolemzeus had been denounced as a Christian: but 


> L4 ‘ , a 
Tope avabédaxe ooo e Kat GvUVEX@pHnTas TOVTO, 











1 Which is also that of Eusebius, 
except in one passage (H. £. iv. 17). ‘O 
3 avrds dvhnp mpd rod Kar’ abrov dyGvos 
érépwv mpd airod paprupnodyvTwy ev TH 
mpotépa avrov pynuovever dtrodoyig. A 
slip of memory may reasonably be sup- 
posed, as in iv. 11, hereafter noticed. 
Nicephorus (H. £. iii. 33) has merely 
‘O 8 abrés cal GAX\wv mpd adbrod urynuo- 
vever wapTipwy év TH Kat’ abrdv drodoyla 
(as also in ii. 14 he omits mporépg given 
by Eusebius, ii. 13). The vulgar read- 
ing is supported by Rufinus (in primo 
defensionis sue libro) and by the Syriac 
version of Books I—v. of Eusebius pre- 
served in the British Museum (Add, 
MSS. 14639). Dr Tregelles has kindly 
ascertained for me the reading of this 
MS., assigned by Mr Cureton (Corp. 
Ign. p. 350) to the 6th century, in this 
and two other places. 

2 One curious fact in support of this 
theory of Grabe, lately revived by Boll, 
is the manner in which Justin’s “ Apo- 


logy” is sometimes spoken of, as if he 
had written only one: of course the 
division into two works must have taken 
place at a very early period. 

[Volkmar (pp. 452—464) may now 
be considered to have established this 
theory by giving prominence to Grabe’s 
original idea of the so-called shorter 
Apology as a postscript or appendix to 
the already complete longer Apology. 
He adds an important confirmation from 
the fact that whereas Justin in his Dia- 
logue confessedly refers to but one Apo- 
logy, he yet (c. 120) distinctly alludes 
to a statement in Ap. ii. 15. It will be 
observed that the arguments in the text, 
though worded on the assumption that 
the two writings are distinct, acquire 
new force if we suppose the one to be 
an appendix to the other. ] 

3 Compare Lamprid. Comm. 13. 
*‘Tpse Commodus in subscribendo tar- 
dus et negligens, ita ut libellis una 
forma multis subscriberet.” 
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unfortunately every attempt to fix the chronology by identifying 
Urbicus with contemporaries of the same name has rested on 
precarious evidence; and even his office has been rather assumed 
than proved to have been that of prefect of the city!. We now 
come to the important passage, on which the determination of 
the date of this Apology must ultimately depend. When Ptole- 
mezeus was being led to execution, says Justin, a certain Christian 
bystander named Lucius remonstrated with Urbicus, using the 
following among other language. 0v mpérovra EtoeBei abroxparops 
ovd€ Throodpot kaicapos radi ovd8é [rH] fepG SvykAjr@ xpivers, d OtpBrxe. 
I have given the words as they stand in all the MSS.” of Euse- 
bius except three (H. E. iv. 17), in Rufinus*, and in Nicephorus 


1 There are three pieces of evidence. 
(1) “ Britannos par Lollium Urbicum 
legatum vicit [Ant. Pius].” (Capit. Ant. 
P.5). (2) APOLLINI Q. LOLLIVS 
PRASF. VRB.” Inscr. ap. Gruter. p. 38, 
n. 13. ‘Ut, cum Lollius Urbicus V. 
C. verum videri... pronuntiasset,. ..jura- 
verit vecordissimus iste tamen illud 
testamentum fictum esse, adeo ut zgre 
Lollius Urbicus ab ejus pernicie tempe- 
rarit.—...quod jam, ut dixi, mentiens 
apud prefectum urbi in amplissima 
caussa convictus est” (Apul. De Mag. 
2, 3). Where the same person is cer- 
tainly meant throughout. The reign is 
shewn to be that of Ant. Pius by the 
phrase Jmperatoris Pii (c. 85) contrasted 
with the thrice repeated Divus Hadria- 
nus (c. 11).—Semisch (in Stud. u. Krit. 
for 1835, p. 917), giving no reference, 
coolly attributes to Apuleius the words 
Divus Pius!—The natural conclusion 
is that Q. Lollius Urbicus was legatus 
Augusti to Ant. Pius in Britain (in 139 ; 
see Clinton, /. R. i. 128); that he was 
prefectus urbi, and that under Ant. 
Pius. There is certainly a fair proba- 
bility that he is the Urbicus of Justin, 
but that is all. Nor have we a right 
to assume that he cannot have been 
prefectus urbi likewise under M. Aure- 
lius. Compare the exactly inverse case 
of Rusticus discussed at a subsequent 
page. [A new light is thrown on this 


matter by an unpublished inscription at 
Constantine communicated by Momm- 
sen to Volkmar (pp. 450, 451), begin- 
ning thus: Q. Lollio P.(%) fil. Quir. 
Urbico, cos., leg. Aug. province. Germ. 
inferioris, fetiali, legato imp. Hadriani 
in expeditione Judaica, qua donatus est 
hasta pura corona aurea: from which 
Mommsen compiles the following sum- 
mary biography: ‘*Q. Lollius Urbicus 
took part in Hadrian’s war against Bar 
Kocheba (c. 132—135), was then con- 
sul, then consular of Lower Germany at 
the end of Hadrian’s reign (+138) and 
in the beginning of Pius’s reign, then 
legate of Britain in 139 or 140, as 
Eckhel (vii. 14) shews ; and after (proba- 
bly shortly after) this office prefect of 


‘the city.”—That is, says Volkmar, from 


141 onwards. He adds very fairly that 
a man old enough to hold a high mili- 
tary command not later than 135, to be 
consul and consular before 139, and 
probably to reach the supreme dignity 
of city prefect in 141, is not likely to 
have been alive to exercise the same 
office after 161.—Yet Fronto (p. 304 
Mai. ed, 1823), seemingly writing under 
M. Aurelius, speaks of a case lately tried 
by a Lollius Urbicus. ] 

2 Likewise the Syriac version. 

3 ** Non sunt hee digna pio impera- 
tore, nec sapientissimo puero filio ejus 


&e.” 














(H. E. iii, 33). 


the Pious emperor to be Antoninus Pius. 


Philosopher son of a Cesar? 


father Annius Verus the pretor was not a Cesar. 
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Who are the two persons here mentioned? Ex- 
cept for some strong ulterior reason no one could possibly doubt 


But then who is the 
Not Marcus Aurelius!, for his 
Lucius 


Verus is the only other possible claimant of the title, and his 


claim is generally allowed. 


There are however two difficulties, 


serious separately and still more serious when taken together :-— 
first, that no mention is hereby made of M. Aurelius, himself a 
Czesar and emphatically known as the Philosopher: second, that 


L. Verus neither was? nor was ever called’ a philosopher. 


1 [Volkmar (pp. 418—420) boldly 
accepts this alternative, taking xaloapos 
to mean Antoninus Pius himself, M. 
Aurelius’s adoptive father. The diffi- 
(1) The omission 
He is omitted, argues 


culties are twofold. 
of L. Verus. 
our critic, in the longer Apology. Nay, 
he is omitted there by no one except 
Doctor Volkmar: and he has no right 
to appeal to his own rash conjectures as 
authorities. We surely should expect 
to see M. Aurelius’s adoptive brother 
mentioned by his side. But a far more 
serious difficulty is (2) the unfitness of 
the title for M. Aurelius, It is unfit 
in itself, for the right word would be 
not Kaicapos but 2<Bacrod, as Momm- 
sen himself intimates (p. 245); and, 
granting that Kaicap is sometimes used 
absolutely for the reigning emperor, it 
is never so used where there is the least 
chance of its being supposed to have 
Titles 


themselves are not likely to be misused, 


its regular and usual meaning. 


though they may easily occur in a wrong 
order. But again, g¢iocopgy Kalcapos 
ma.dt in this particular place is feeble 


What 


possible force can there be in the word 


and frigid to the last degree. 
Kaicapos in such an appeal? Above 
all, how exquisitely absurd to call the 
prince ‘‘Czesar’s son,” when the natural 
and obvious thing was to call himself 
**Cesar,” that being his title in his 
own right ! 
wards, Aurelius Casur Aug. Pii f., in 


See his coins from 147 on- 





The 


Clinton (F, R. i. 134, sqq.) from Eck- 
hel. Surely old Valois’s emendation is 
far easier than these perverse ingenui- 
ties. ] 

2 The following amusing account of 
him by Capitolinus (Ver. Imp. 2) justi- 
** Audivit Scauri- 

Latinum Scauri 


fies this statement. 
num grammaticum 
filium, qui grammaticus Hadriani fuit ; 
Grecos Telephum, Hephzstionem, Har- 
pocrationem ; rhetores Apollonium, 
Celerem Caninium, Herodem Atticum, 
Latinum Cornelium Frontonem ; philo- 
Hos 


omnes amavit unice atque ab his invi- 


sophos Apollonium et Sextum. 


cem dilectus est ; nec tamen ingeniosus 
ad literas. Amavit autem in pueritia 
versus facere, post orationes: et melior 
quidem orator fuisse dicitur quam poeta, 
imo, ut verius dicam, pejor poeta quam 
rhetor. Nec desunt qui dicant eum 
fuisse adjutum ingenio amicorum, atque 
ab aliis ei illa ipsa qualiacunque sunt 
scripta; siquidem multos disertos et 
eruditos semper secum habuisse dicitur.” 
The vague phrase in Ap. i. 1, épdory 
ma.delas, in the 
seems to mean nothing more than ‘‘a 


unnoticed lexicons, 
votary”—perhaps half ironically ‘‘ama- 
teur”—‘‘of literature,” 
well enough with the description of 


which agrees 


Capitolinus : compare Achilles Tatius’s 
account of a somewhat similar character 
(viii. g): Kat Tol ye véos dv ouveyévero 
mo\Xois aildolors dvipdot, kal Thy wpay 
dmracay els Tovro Sedarravijxer’ ceuvornra 
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second difficulty will cease to exist if we accept the reading 
¢doodpov on the inferior authority of the MSS, of Justin, and the 
Fuketian and Savilian MSS. (D. F.) of Eusebius: at least, weak 
and worthless as #lius Verus was, he had a better right to be 
described as a ‘philosopher’ than his equally dissolute son!. But 
the omission of M. Aurelius’s name is a difficulty not so easily 
removed, and has driven nearly all critics to the desperate 
resource of supposing him to be the Pious Emperor mentioned 
first. How far other reasons have led to this result, affecting 
the whole chronology of Justin as well as the interpretation of 
a single passage, will appear presently. This supposition appears 


to me utterly monstrous. 


bé5paxe, Kal owdpootvyy vrexplvaro, 
matdelas mpoomoovmevos épgv K.T.X. 
Pagi (Crit. in Bar. i. 157) gravely says 
that he was called a philosopher “non 
eruditionis ejus ratione sed propter aus- 
teriorem vivendi formam.” The ‘ aus- 
terity” of L. Verus would be a good 
subject for the ingenuity of an aspiring 
critic. 

3 The dedication to the First Apo- 
logy is only an apparent exception, for 
gi\ocopor is certainly the true reading 
there, as given by the MSS. of Euse- 
bius marked A. E. G. H. I. K. by Dr 
Burton, by the MSS. of Rufinus (ac- 
cording to Valois), and by Nicephorus. 
See Neander, Ch. Hist. Vol. 11. p. 414 
note, Bohn’s ed. No argument can 
fairly be drawn from the dedication of 
Athenagoras’s later memorial Avroxpd- 
Topow, Mdpxw Adpyriw *Avrwrivy, cal 
Aovxiw Adpyrlw Kopusdy, *Apunnaxois, 
Lapparckots, Td 5€ wéyiorov, Pirocdgpas, 
as the plural shews the promiscuous use 
of the epithets (Neander, p. 417). 

1 “ Fuit hic vite letissime, eruditus 
in literis, Hadriano (ut malevoli loquun- 
tur) acceptior forma quam moribus. 
In aula diu non fuit, in vita privata 
etsi minus probabilis minus tamen re- 
prehendendus ac memor familie sue, 
comptus, decorus, pulchritudinis regiz, 
venerandi, 


oris eloquentiz  celsioris, 


versu facilis, in republica etiam non 


‘recognised as a ‘‘ philosopher,’ 


The evidence adduced to shew that 


inutilis.” Spartian. 4/1. Ver. 5. The 
insinuation ‘ orationem pulcherrimam, 
queeque hodie legitur, sive per se sive 
per scriniorum aut dicendi magistros 
parasset” (c. 4), and the general state- 
ment “Nihil habet in sua vita memo- 
rabile nisi quod primo [or primus] tan- 
tum Cesar est appellatus” (c. 2. Casau- 
bon’s reading) will hardly affect the 
question. [This application of the epi- 
thet ‘‘ philosopher” to A&lius Verus is 
the only difficulty which Mommsen (p. 
247) finds in the precisely parallel clause 
of Ap. i. 1; and its rejection is the 
principal if not the only root of Volk- 
mar’s mistakes, <A difficulty it certainly 
is: but we must remember that in Ap. 
i. 1 either Al. or L. Verus must be 
” unless 
we adopt Volkmar’s desperate remedy 
of cutting away the clause altogether. 
After all Mommsen himself (1. ¢.) says 
that the epithet belongs in a formal 
address with about as much right or 
wrong to L. Verus as to M. Aurelius ;— 
may we not add more emphatically,—to 
fl. Verus as to L. Verus? It was no 
very gross flattery to apply a word, 
which at this period was of singular 
flexibility, to an accomplished though 
weak and luxurious man of letters, 
when death, and the years that had 
elapsed since death, had softened the 
more repulsive features of his image. ] 
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M. Aurelius was ever called Pius in his own lifetime is very 
scanty and suspicious'. But, supposing it were much fuller and 
more certain, these plain facts would still remain beyond dis- 
pute, that he was not habitually known by that name, that his 
predecessor (to whom it would be moreover both natural and 
consonant to the usage of other Apologies to allude in this place 
even under the reign of M. Aurelius) was invariably known by 
it, and finally that he was habitually known as the Philosopher ;— 
a title which is here withheld from the Emperor, and yet be- 
stowed on either #lius or Lucius Verus! The dilemma is un- 
questionably an awkward one; but, if a choice of horns must 
needs be made, it seems to me less difficult to suppose that for 
some unknown reason the name of M. Aurelius was altogether 
omitted. There is however another resource, though, strange to 
say, it has met with little favour. According to Valois?, the 
Codex Mazarinzeus (C.), one of the best MSS. of Eusebius, reads 
ovde pitoaddw Kai Kaicapos radi. Probably this is only another way 
of expressing the sense of the common text: but it may be a 
vestige of an older and fuller reading. At all events it suggested 
to Valois the following happy restoration of the passage*: o% 


mpérovra EvoeBet aitoxpdrop: ovdé piroodpe [kaicape oid dirocdpov] 


1 Few will dispute Eckhel’s author- 
ity in this matter. 


ninus alius esse non potest ab Aurelio 


The following are nostro; nam qui eadem nomina tule- 








his words (Doct. Num. Vet. vii. 74). ‘‘In 
hoe nomen” [Prvs] “‘ Aurelio per adop- 
tionem Antonini Pii jus quidem fuit, 
nunquam tamen illud in ejus_ vivi 
monumentis legitur, at in ejus conse- 
crati numis occurrit constanter, ut vidi- 
mus, forte quoniam jam antea uxorem 
quoque mortuam PIaM appellari voluit, 
ut infra in numis Dive Faustine doce- 
bimus. Etiam Severus se vocat Divi 
M. Pit Filium. Vide hujus numos ad 
annum V. C. 948. Parum igitur pros- 
pere adseruit Pagius (Crit. Baron. ad 
ann. Chr. 162. $3) M. Aurelium passim 
Pium fuisse nuncupatum, atque istud 
multis viris eruditissimis non fuisse ob- 
servatum. Unicum mihi usque modo 
exemplum occurrit ex marmore Afri- 


cano (Mus. Veron. p. 458. 7): Pro 


Satute. Imp. M. Antonini. Auc. Pri. 
LIBERORVMQVE. Ervs. 


Hic M. Anto- 





runt, Caracalla et Elagabalus, liberis 
caruere. Fuere nomina quedam honori- 
fica, que apud Romanos nonnisi post 
excessum tribui sunt solita, aut, ut 
planius loquar, fuere decreta. Drusus 
senior post mortem Germanicus dici 
cepit. Caracallam soli consecrationis 
numi Magnum appellant, vivum nun- 
quam.” [Volkmar (p. 445) truly remarks 
that, when Themistius (Or. xv. p. 191 
Hard.) refers the incident of the Thun- 
dering Legion to ‘‘ Antoninus Pius,” 
it is not by an unusual application of 
the name, but by a mistake about the 
person. ] 

2 It is fair to mention that Dr Bur- 
ton’s collator does not notice the varia- 
tion. 

3 [From whatever cause, there is no 
allusion to this emendation in the 112 
pages of Volkmar’s articles. ] 








sactamaneae 5 Ata cee AML 


aoe 
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kaivapos madi, «7.4. The words enclosed in brackets, supplying 
the missing allusion to M. Aurelius, may easily have dropped out, 
leaving no trace of their existence except in the confusion of 
groodpov and dirocdpy. Nor is there anything in the state of 
the text which makes the loss improbable. We possess but two 
MSS. of Justin, written the one in 1364 and the other early in 
the 15th century, both full of corruptions, especially such as 
arise from similarity of ending. The earliest described Greek 
MS. of Eusebius is of the 10th century, and his text had appa- 
rently degenerated even in Rufinus’s time. But indeed there is 
no difficulty in supposing that he himself used an impure MS. 
of Justin; assuredly the New Testament was not the only book 
that suffered injury at the hands of the scribes of the 3rd cen- 
tury. There is therefore no rashness in adopting a conjecture 
which justifies all the existing diversities of reading, and removes 
otherwise insuperable difficulties of interpretation. Every word 
in the sentence tells with full force, when we hear Lucius con- 
demning conduct unworthy of a Pious Emperor, or a Philosopher 
Cesar, or the son of a Philosopher Cesar. And this view is 
confirmed by the concluding prayer of the Apology, that those 
whom Justin is addressing may even for their own sakes give 
such righteous judgement as piety and philosophy demand (d£iws 
eiocBeias kai prrocogias). The discussion of this one passage has 
occupied much space: but it was of the utmost importance to 
shew that internal evidence requires us to place Justin’s second 
no less than his first Apology in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
The first Apology has likewise difficulties of its own. It 
opens thus: Avroxparopt Tit@ Aide Adpiar@ 'Avravivg EioeBei! T SeBaore 


1 [Volkmar (p. 245) shews, on the free address of a Samaritan, not 


Mommsen’s authority, that the uni- 
versal order on coins and inscriptions is 
*Avrwvivos LeBacrds EvceBys, and would 
therefore here invert the two last titles, 
assuming that a scribe corrupted the 
passage, wishing, after M. Aurelius’s 
death, to distinguish between him (“An- 
toninus Verus’”) and Antoninus Pius. The 
matter is not worth fighting about; but 
it seems to me pedantic to apply too 
rigorously the laws of the ‘‘ curial style” 
of coins and inscriptions (especially in 
regard to the mere order of words) to 


separated as an external heading, but 
forming an integral part of a gram- 
matical sentence. If an emendation is 
necessary, I would rather recall the fact 
that in Eusebius Kaicap: likewise stands 
before Ye8acrg; suppose that LeBacrg 
itself is the word misplaced, and that 
its dative termination is owing to its 
misplacement ; lastly, insert it before 


vig (where it is wanted), and read the 
whole of the first two clauses thus: 
Adroxpdropt Tirw Aidip’ Adpiav@ ’Avrw- 
vow EvoeBet Kal Kaloape Ovnpicoiny 
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Kaicapt! xait Oinpiccipe vig? girtoodpe® ai Aovkio Tt Ppiroodpov T 
Kaioapos pice vig cai EiceBois eloroujte, ¢paoty matdeias, iepa te ovy- 
KAjT@ Kai wavri dip ‘Popaiwy, x.r.4. No one doubts who are the 
persons here intended: they are Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, 
and L. Verus, as in the shorter Apology. The question whether 
L. Verus is described as himself a philosopher, or as the son of a 
philosopher, recurs once more, but is easily answered here. In 
addition to the presumptions already alleged in behalf of the 
claim of the father Zlius Verus, we have at least three distinct 
reasons arising out of the passage itself. First, the reading 
grAoadpov has the authority of Rufinus* and Nicephorus (iii. 26), 
besides six MSS. (A. E. G. H. I. K.) of Eusebius (iv. 12)°. Second- 
ly, the reading ¢:t0cdp@ destroys the obvious antithesis, “son of a 
Philosopher Ceesar by birth, and of a Pious Czesar by adoption®.” 


LeBacrod vig Prrocdpy. 
can stand between LeBacrod and vid 
(and the play on the words may make 


If Ovnpiscinw 


that position allowable, even if other- 
wise wrong), we might better still retain 
the order of Eusebius, merely trans- 
posing «at and changing -@ into -o. 
There is certainly nothing wrong in 
omitting ZeSacr@ for the reigning em- 
peror; see Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. 339, 
345, 351.) 

1 [Mommsen (p. 244) objects to the 
order LeBacrG Kalcape (correctly re- 
versed in Eusebius), as also to Kalcapu 
at the end of the reigning emperor's 
title instead of the beginning; and 
would (rightly) follow Sylburg in placing 
He gives Boeckh, 
Corp. Inser. 348 as an authority for 


kal before Kalcapu. 


the unusual omission of Kaicap from 
the reigning emperor’s titles, though he 
protests (p. 245) that Justin must have 
been very ignorant to make it the first 
of the prince’s titles. Be it so; yet his 
meaning is intelligible enough ;—to dis- 
tinguish broadly the avroxpdrwp and the 
Kaioap. | 

2 [Mommsen (p. 245 s. f.) complains 
The diffi- 
culty would vanish by the adoption of 


of vig standing thus alone. 


the reading proposed p.162,note1. But 
at all events such difficulties as these 


neither invalidate the genuineness of 
the address nor change the chronological 
data. ] 

3 [Mommsen (pp. 245, 247) remarks 
(after Casaubon and Saumaise on Capit. 
M. Aur.1) that Pirocd¢w never occurs 
official _ titles. 
Doubtless; but he does not deny that 


among M. Aurelius’s 
it was the first epithet that would rise 
to the lips of any one in Rome in think- 
ing of the young prince. Could we 
desire a better token to remind us that 
an Apology is not a coin or a votive 
tablet ?] 

4 Beatus Rhenanus’s edition of 1535 
(I have not seen that of Cacciari) reads 
‘*IMPERATORI AULIO ADRIANO ANTONINO 
Pio, Cesari Augusto, et verissimo phi- 
losopho: et Lucio philosopho Cesaris 
proprio filio, ac Pii adoptivo, amatori 
sapientie, &c.” But Valois says: “ Ru- 
fini codices manuscripti hunc locum ita 
exhibent : et Lucio philosophi Cesaris 
proprio filio.” 

5 Instead of kcal Aovkly piroosgou 
Kaicapos dice vig xal EvoeBois eic- 
Tory, épacrh macdclas, lepa Te TvyKN7- 
Tw the Syriac has only cal Aouxiw Kal- 
capos vig, Kal don [or mdoy Te] ovy- 
KN}TY. 

6 Not to speak of the absurdity of 


. : ical 
opposing a ‘‘Crsar” to a “‘ pious 
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Thirdly, if we read ¢itcodde, the description of L. Verus’s per- 
sonal merits is interrupted in the midst by his genealogy!. 

The preceding words have likewise been seized on for chro- 
nological purposes. According to either of the two readings 
supported by MS. authority, the title Kaicap: is applied to Anto- 
ninus Pius but not to M. Aurelius: whence it is inferred that the 
Apology was presented before the Czsarship had been conferred 
on M. Aurelius, that is, before the year 140 at latest. Supposing 
the text to be sound, the argument is sufficiently good, and 
would require considerable evidence on the other side to rebut 





: 
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it. There is however some reason to doubt whether we have 


here any clue to the date at all. 


Instead of S<Bacrd Kaicape kai 


the MSS.? of Eusebius (followed by Rufinus and Nicephorus) read 


man, or of ignoring the Czsarship of 
M. Aurelius while that of AL. Verus is 
proclaimed. 

1 [Volkmar (pp. 253—263), appa- 
rently with the consent of Mommsen 
(p. 262), pronounces the whole clause 
kal Aovxiy—raidelas to be spurious. 
Elsewhere he cannot understand why 
L. Verus, a private person, should be 
mentioned at all. To which let Momm- 
sen answer (p. 247). ‘That the (sub- 
sequently so called) L. Verus is here 
introduced [mit genannt] during the 
reign of Pius, in which he was a private 
person, cannot appear strange. In like 
manner we find an inscription of Thes- 
salonica (Corp. Insc. Gr. 1268 [read 
1968]) erected to Pius and his children, 
M. Aurelius, Faustina, and L. Com- 
modus, that is to say, our Lucius.” 
Here, however, Volkmar first proves 
satisfactorily diplomatisch, grammatisch, 
und logisch that ¢:ocdgou must be the 
‘true reading, and then declaims for some 
pages against the possibility of A®lius 
Verus being ever called a philosopher. 
On this point I can only refer back 
to p. 160, n. 1. How then came the 
clause into existence? A scribe, says 
Volkmar (p. 261), seeing allusions (in 
c. 2) to gidtécogor and épacral ratéelas, 
and knowing that M. Aurelius’s adop- 
tive brother L. Verus was in youth 


studiosus literarum, thought that he 
ought to appear in the address by M. 
Aurelius’s side. He introduced him 
rightly as Ant. Pius’s adopted son: but 
how came he to call him M. Aurelius’s 
own (pice) viss? Here Volkmar be- 
thought him of an interpretation of the 
seemingly contradictory Hist. dug. sug- 
gested by Niebuhr (Lect. on Rom. Hist. 
ii.277), that L. Verus after being adopted 
by Ant. Pius was again adopted by his 
own adoptive brother M. Aurelius: 
gvoe is rather in the way; but then, 
says or said V., the scribe guessed that 
L. Verus must have been own son to 
M. Aurelius, as he was not likely to 
know about the double adoption! This 
notable theory, however, seems to have 
been shelved on the arrival of Momm- 
sen’s letter, suggesting rather more ra- 
tionally that the scribe confounded Com- 
modus, the real son of M. Aurelius, 
with L. Verus, and so gave the latter 
a wrong father. And all these ingenui- 
ties are invented, because forsooth it is 
so hard to believe that Alius Verus 
nine or ten years after his death was 
mentioned in an antithetical compli- 
mentary address to his son with a title 
habitually bestowed on Crescens and 
Peregrinus Proteus. ] 
2 Likewise the Syriac version. 
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Kaicapt S<Baore cai; Shewing that we must not trust too much to 
the immaculateness of the text. Sylburg and others would 
Others again would insert a second 
Kaioapt, reading 3«Bacr@ Kaioap: kai Kaioap. It would be rash 
either to accept or reject positively any one of these readings?. 
The matter must be left uncertain, the traditional text having 
some kind of presumption in its favour, until overthrown by 


read 3«B8aord xai Kaicapt!, 


independent testimony. 

On the other hand the phrase ¢pacory maideias is foolishly un- 
meaning as applied to a boy of ten, which was L. Verus’s age 
at the end of 140; and every added year makes it more intelli- 
gible. 

Another passage reads as follows (Ap. i. 46): “Iva d€ yy rwes 
GAoytoraivorres, cis dmotpomiy tav Sedidaypevav id’ judy, cimwot mpd éerav 
éxarov mevtnkoora yeyevvnacOa tov Xpiorov héeyew yas emi Kupnviov, x.t.d. 
There is no necessary improbability in the common (not univer- 
sal) view that the date here given is expressed in round numbers. 
Still it must at least be worth while to determine, if possible, 
what would be its precise value taken strictly. There can be 
little doubt that Justin followed the ordinary Roman (if not also 
Alexandrine*) computation, which placed the Crucifixion in the 
consulate of the two Gemini, or the 15th year of Tiberius, that 
is, A.D. 294, There is almost as little doubt that he adopted the 


capt ZeBacrod now appears to me most 
probable. See p. 161, note 1.] 

3 See Mr Henry Browne's Ordo 
Seclorum, p. 77. 

4 The chain of patristic authorities 


1 Semisch (Justin der Madrtyrer, i. 
70, 71, Breslau, 1840), commenting on 
Sylburg’s supposition that xa had fallen 
out and been reinserted in the wrong 
place, calls it ‘‘ wonderful that the in- 





sertion of ... kal has been so extended 
and universally admitted, that in none 
of the existing MS. copies of Justin 
can a trace be found either of the sup- 
posed omission of kal, or of the pre- 
tended genuine and original reading.” 
How wonderful that a 
learned critic, acquainted with the true 
number, date, and character of ‘‘the 
existing MS. copies of Justin,” (see 
p- 162), should have the assurance to 
[For other rea- 


much more 


print such a sentence! 
sons requiring the transposition of kai, 
see Mommsen’s views in p. 163, note 1.] 
2 (This is too strongly put: cai Kai- 





for this year are fully examined by Mr 
Browne, pp. 73—80. That Justin fol- 
lowed this computation is further ren- 
dered probable by the fact that he twice 
(Ap. i. 35, 48) appeals to the Acta Pi- 
lati. Now these Acts, whether genuine 
or spurious, certainly fixed as the day 
of the Crucifixion the 25th of March 
(S. Epiph. Pan. i. 420 Col.; PsChrys, 
Hom. Pasch. vii. t. viii. p. 968. ed. 
1836, quoted by Pearson, Ann. Paul. 
i. 343 Churt.), which was the day 
appropriated by at least Tertullian 
(Adv. Jud. 8, most circumstantially), 
St Hippolytus (Can. Pasch. i, 38 Fabr.), 
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then current belief!, which gave to our Lord’s ministry a dura- 
tion of a little more than a year*. He certainly believed about 
thirty years to have elapsed between the Nativity and the Bap- 
tism’, From these data it would follow that the first Apology 
must have been presented in 148, if the language were to be 
strictly construed‘. 

Lastly, Justin alludes to a famous contemporary in these 
terms (Ap. i. 26): Mapkiova S€ twa Movrixdv, ds Kat viv ére éori 
8i8doKa@r tors reBopevovs Gddov Twa vopifew peiCova Tod Sypiovpyod Obedy, 
ds xara wav yévos avOpdrav Sia ths trav Sayudver avdAdAnWEews oAXOds 
merroinxe BYaodnpias Aéyewv, «.7.A. It cannot then be doubted that 
Marcion had been teaching his peculiar doctrines some years. 
We are thus driven to inquire into Marcion’s date, as an element 
which cannot be ignored in determining that of Justin. Now 
Marcion’s name is so closely connected with that of several 
Roman bishops, that, if the chronology of their succession were 
clearly ascertained, the birth-year of his heresy could be easily 
inferred. Unfortunately however the several Greek, Latin, and 
other catalogues of bishops differ so widely from each other, 
and are so corrupt in text, that, for the present at least, the 


Lactantius (Znst. iv. 10, according to 
some MSS.) and St Augustine (De civ. 
Dei, xviii. 54), who likewise adhered to 
the above mentioned year (Browne, l.c.). 
Indeed a comparison of this passage of 
Tertullian with another (Apol. 6), in 
which he apparently refers to the Acts 
of Pilate, might lead to a suspicion that 
he drew his knowledge of year and day 
alike from that source. Mr Browne (pp. 
78, 80) speaks as if Epiphanius reported 
both year and day to be given in the 
Acts ; but I can find no trace of the year. 

1 Possibly the same may be inferred 
from the words which follow, d¢5:5a- 
xévar bed dayev Kiddeae abrdv vorepov 
xpbvas ért Tlovrlov Wirdrov. No- 
thing can be more arbitrary than the 
attempts to alter this passage because 
Uorepov xpévors is a rather unusual phrase. 
Compare Plutarch, Quest. Rom, 273 B. 
Vorepov 5¢ xpovas airhy TedevTodcay TH 
moder Thy ovclay amroNTety. 

2 Mr Browne (pp. 80—g2) has shewn 
that this view is asserted explicitly by 


St Clement, Origen, and Archelaus, and 
implicitly by Tertullian, Julius Africa- 
nus, St Hippolytus, Lactantius, Pseudo- 
Cyprian, and St Augustine; Meliton 
forming the earliest exception and that 
a doubtful one. 

3 Kal rpidxovra érn 7 mrelova 7} Kal 
é\docova pelvas, mexpls 05 mpoedprvbev 
*Iwdvyns xijpvé atrod ris mapovolas cal 
tiv Tod Barrloparos dddv mpouwy. Dial. 
88. 

4 Clinton (F. R. i. 139, 141) says, 
‘Justin probably placed the Nativity 
30 years current—rpidkovra érn 7 
mrelova 7 éddocova, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 
88—hefore the 15th of Tiberius ; and the 
150 years would end in strict computa- 
tion in A.D. 149.” But it is too much 
to assume that Justin would omit the 
15th of Tiberius in making a summation 
of years, merely because he could speak 
of the Baptism and also of the Passion 
as taking place in it; though a similar 
inadvertence has been committed by St 
Clement. 
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investigation must stop here!. But I wish to protest most 
strongly against all attempts, from whatever quarter, to make 
any interpretation of any of these catalogues the canon by 
which the chronology of the second century is to be determined. 
If they were far purer and more consistent than they are, still 
recourse must first be had to the incidental allusions scattered 
here and there in contemporaneous and subcontemporaneous 
Christian literature. The Catalogues may be of inestimable 
value when rightly used: they cannot be allowed to override 
less articulate but also less suspicious evidence. 

The results obtained thus far from the words of Justin him- 
self may be briefly summed up as follows. The two Apologies 
were both certainly written in the reign of Antoninus Pius, that 
is, between July 138 and March 161; probably within a very 
short time of each other; perhaps forming only one work. 
The first Apology was written possibly before M. Aurelius was 
nominated Ceesar, that is, before 140. On the other hand, a 
numerical statement, if taken strictly, indicates the year 148: 
and L. Verus, who was but 74 years old at Antoninus’s succes- 
sion, must have reached the beginning of manhood. The limit 
fixed by the allusion to Marcion remains for consideration at a 
future time. We must now proceed to other evidence. 

In the later Apology? Justin declared his expectation of 


1 Chev. Bunsen (Hippolytus and his 
age, i. 425, 456, ed, 2) promises a col- 
lation of ‘‘ the most authentic text of 


2 In c. 3 of Prud. Maranus and 
Otto. 
transposed the chapter from its place 


These editors have groundlessly 








the Liber Pontificalis from the Neapo- 
litan MS. discovered by Pertz,” and 
(apparently) other ‘‘new documents” 
relating to these matters. All the pa- 
tristic references bearing on Marcion’s 
date, which are independent of the 
Roman episcopates, involve peculiar dif- 
ficulties that appear insoluble without 
some sure external standard. Both they 
and the Roman episcopal chronology 
are more likely to receive light from in- 
vestigations into Justin’s date than vice 
versa. [Volkmar’s attempt (pp. 270— 
283) to perform this inverse process is 
not happy. He does not even appear 
to see what are the elements of the 
problem. | 


in the MSS. after c. 8, on the strength 
partly of an imaginary compulsion in 
Eusebius’s words (Tovros 6 "Ioverivos 
elkdrws Kal dxodovOws ds mpoeuvnuoved- 
capev airod gdwvas émdyer Aéywvr), and 
partly of the context. In reality it in- 
terrupts the connexion of cc. 2 and 4, 
and on the other hand closely coheres 
with c. 8; the opening words, Kaya 
otv mpochox® bmé Twos Tay avoyacnéeven 
émiBoudevOjva, refer back not to the 
martyrdom of Lucius (c, 2) but to the 
ill-treatment of Heracleitus and Muso- 
nius (c. 8) ; Justin’s object being to shew 
that the spirit which now persecuted 
the Christians was the same that had 
persecuted the great philosophers of old 
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suffering death at the instigation either of some of those, whose 
cruelty had furnished the occasion of his complaint, or of the 
Cynic (miscalled) philosopher Crescens. That his worst fears 
were realised is proved by good and sufficient evidence, even if 
we reject the unquestionably early and simple-hearted Acts of his 
Martyrdom. There is likewise reason to suspect that Crescens 
was really the instigator of the deed. For his disciple Tatian, 
who is said to have left Rome soon after the event, describes 
him as having “plotted to effect Justin’s death, as also his own, 
because by preaching the truth he convicted the philosophers of 
being gluttonous impostors!.” The relations between Justin and 
Tatian must not be forgotten, as they supply an important ele- 
ment of the evidence by which the limits of our chronology are 
determined. 

From this time forwards for many years there is a lack of 
direct testimony. St Irenzeus, Tertullian, St Hippolytus, and 
St Methodius mention Justin without a hint about the time when 
he lived?; and so we are led on to the seemingly copious ac- 
counts of Eusebius. His Chronicle (t. ii. pp. 287, 289, ed. 
Aucher) gives two dates: for the year of Abraham 2156, of An- 
toninus Pius 3 (not reckoning his year of accession), that is, A.D. 
1413, we have “ Justinus nostri dogmatis Philosophus librum sup- 


ws for ots, which the MSS. of Tatian 
read, is the necessary correction of Ges- 
ner and Pearson. 


time. [Volkmar’s interposition (p. 427) 
of c. 3 after c. 10 is no less destructive 
to the sequence of thought. At the end 


of c. 10 Justin speaks of the common 
artisans who were enabled to despise 
death through Christ the power of the 
unutterable Father. ‘But we should 
not even be in their power to slay,’ (ov« 
ay 5é obdé Epovevducda obdé Svvarwrepa 
yay joa x.T.d.) he goes on inc. 11, 
‘were not death the common lot of all 
men.”] 

1 @avdrou 5¢ 6 karagpovar [Kpickns] 
ovTws abros é5edlee Tov OdvaTov, ws Kal 
*Tovorivoy, xabdrep kal éué, ws KaxG TO 
Oavdrw mepiBareiv mpayuarevoacba, 
Sidre KypttTrew Ti adjPecav Nixvous Kal 
dmaredvas tods pitocigous cuvi\eyxev 
(Or. ad Gree. c. 19). The reading of 


the MSS. of Eusebius (H. £. iv. 16), 
weyddp for kal éué ws, is improbable: 


2S. Iren. Adv. her. iv. 6. § 2; v. 
26. § 2; Tert. Adv. Valent. 5; S. Hip- 
pol. Ref. Her. viii. 16; S. Method. ap 
Phot. Bibl. 298 a 37 Bek. Possibly 
Eusebius (#7. £. iv. 
that he was likewise mentioned by Hege- 
sippus. Kar’ 
yvijowos THs aAnOods Pirocodias Epacriys 
ére Te Tots map’ "EAAnow doxovmevos év- 
drérpiBe Advyots. 
Tourovi Tov xpbvov k.T.. But I believe 
the true reading of the latter words is 
that of the excellent Venice MS. (H.), 
xal ovros: and in that case kar’ adrdv 


8) means to say 


a’rov 6€ kal "lovorivos 


Syualva 6€ kalavros 


must certainly refer, not to the autho- 
rity of Hegesippus, but to his time, 
Kad’ bv éyvwplfero xpédvov. 

3 The greatest care is requisite in 
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plicationis proprie ob mandatum adhibuit!;” for 2168 of Abra- 
ham, 15 of Antoninus Pius, that is, a.p. 153, “Crescens Cynicus 
Philosophus agnoscebatur. Is Justino nostri dogmatis Philosopho 
mortem martyrii insidiatus est, quia apud ipsum helluo et Philo- 


Q” 


sophiz expers apparebat?. 


It is not clear whether or not this 


statement was intended to indicate the year of Justin’s death; if 
so, Eusebius is at variance with himself. The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory professes at the outset to give in full what had been briefly 


summed in the Chronicle. 


interpreting these dates. Pontac’s years 
A.D, are always one too many, from his 
ignoring the fact that the Chronicle, 
counting years of emperors, does not 
include the year of accession. Vallarsi 
follows him. 

1 The notice stands thus in the Hie- 
ronymic version, under the year 142, 4 
(not reckoning the year of accession) 
of Antoninus Pius (so Scaliger and 
many MSS. of Pontac: Pontac himself, 
and Vallarsi have virtually 141): ‘Jus- 
tinus philosophus librum pro nostra re- 
ligione conscriptum Antonino reddidit.” 

2 In the Hieronymic version, under 
the year 151, 13 of Antoninus Pius (so 
Scaliger, Pontac, and Vallarsi: other 
MSS. give 153, others 155): 
Cynicus agnoscitur: qui Justino nostri 


** Crescens 


dogmatis philosopho, quia se gulosum 
et prevaricatorem philosophie coargue- 
bat, persecutionem suscitavit, in qua 
ille gloriose pro Christo sanguiném fu- 
dit.” It will be observed that the last 
clause, added by St Jerome, gives just 
the definiteness of meaning from which 
Eusebius had prudently abstained. An- 
other notable instance of the same pro- 
cess deserves mention in this place. 
Eusebius in his History (iv. 3) describes 
the apologists Quadratus and Aristeides 
without saying a word about the result 
of their application to Hadrian. In a 
later chapter (iv. 8) he tells us wholly on 
Justin’s authority of a memorial from 
Serennius Granianus asking advice how 
to treat the Christians, and a reply from 
Hadrian to his successor Minucius Fun- 


Vou. IIL. June, 1856. 


In describing the events and persons 


danus giving much such cautiously mer- 
ciful injunctions as Pliny had before 
received from Trajan. In his Chronicle 
(according to the Armenian version) he 
naturally places the two circumstances 
together, as Justin gave him no date 
for the latter. 
a slight change of wording (seemingly 


St Jerome however by 


trivial enough) converts the two affairs 
into one, misunderstanding what Euse- 
bius meant by placing them together. 
In his Epistle to Magnus he goes a step 
further, and distinctly asserts that the 
Apologies of Quadratus and Aristeides 
stopped a most grievous persecution. 
This part of the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius requires, and would repay, a very 
Beyond a few 


verbal corrections, nothing has really 


thorough examination. 


been done for it except by Scaliger ; and 
he had no Armenian version to help him. 
An essay by Spittler, one of Heyne’s 
best coadjutors, in the Comm. Soc. Reg. 
Gotting. for 1757 (viii. 39—67) may be 
consulted with advantage; as also a 
short essay by Mommsen in the Transac- 
tions of the Saxon Academy for 1850, 
pp. 669—693. 
a dissertation by Hieronymus de Prato 


Spittler refers largely to 


(Veron, 1750), which I have not seen. 
I cannot get rid of a suspicion that 
many of the notices of men and events 
were intended by Eusebius to be only 


approximately placed, and not to be 
The mistake, 
if it be one, was natural and easy for 
scribes and editors. 

3°Hén pév oty kal mpdrepov ev ols 


12 


fixed to definite years. 
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worthy of note during Hadrian’s reign, Eusebius (iv. 8) introduces 
Hegesippus on the strength of his having noticed the games in 
honour of Antinous as instituted in his own time, and Justin on 
a similar ground as having represented the deification of Anti- 
nous and Jewish rebellion under Barchochebas as quite recent 
events. Proceeding a little further°on (iv. 10) to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, he notices certain heretics, Valentinus, Marcus, 
Cerdon, and his successor Marcion, fixing their date relatively to 
the Roman bishops by the evidence of St Irenzeus, and thence 
inferring their date relatively to the emperors by means of his 
own chronology of the bishops. He likewise observes that Hege- 
sippus by his own account was at Rome in the episcopate of 
Anicetus and remained there till that of Eleutherus, and adds 
that Justin flourished about their time (yddiora 8¢ ijxuager emi radvd_ 
*Ioverivos). Apparently his evidence is the passage about Marcion 
in the Ist Apology, which he proceeds to quote as if it came 
from the (lost) treatise expressly directed against Marcion!: and 
then he speaks vaguely of other writings, including an apology to 
Antoninus Pius and the Roman Senate, and gives the words of 
the opening address, which we have already discussed. A couple 
of pages more bring us to the reign of M. Aurelius and the mar- 
tyrdoms of St Polycarp, Pionius, and others who suffered at Per- 
gamus. He goes on to refer to this time the death of Justin 
caused by the machinations of Crescens, after the presentation 
of a second petition “to the rulers mentioned before,” that is, 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus (see iv. 14 sub jin.). Tatian’s expres- 
sions about Crescens are next quoted, and then Justin’s narrative 
of the events which gave occasion to the shorter Apology. And 


dueruTwodunv Xpovuxots kavdow ércrouhy 
kareornodunv. IWnpecrdrny 5° ody buws 
avray éri rod mdpovros wpunOnv rhv 
apiynow rojoacba (i. 1). 

1°Os 6 kal ypdWas xara Mapxiwvos 
ovyypaupa pynuoveter ws Kad’ dv cuve- 
TAaTTE Katpov ywwpifouevou TE Biy ravdpés. 
Pyoi 5é ofrws* Mapklova 5€ twa Tovre- 
kdv k.7.X. These words surely fix on 
Eusebius the stupid blunder attributed 


to him in the text. So also Nicephorus 


understood them, for he paraphrases 
them thus (Hi. £. iv. 6): &repov &é Kal 
kara Mapklwvos rod Iovrixod owrdrre 


BiBduov, é€v @ cai radra Srésecce. 
Mapkiwva 5é twa Movrixdv x.7.X. (The 
quotation is changed in form, being 
interpolated into a list of Justin's writ- 
ings taken from Eusebius, iv. 18.) The 
wily editor Fronton Le Due calmly 
translates: ‘‘ Liber contra Marcionem 
Ponticum compositus, in quo, sicuti et 
in oratione ad Antoninum Imperatorem, 
hee quoque scribit.” The structure of 
the quotation shews that it cannot pos- 
sibly have occurred in the lost work as 
well as in the Apology. 
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finally (iv. 18) we have a catalogue of Justin’s writings, including 
a memorial to Antoninus Pius and his sons and the Roman 
Senate!, and a second to his successor of the same name, Anto- 
ninus Verus (M. Aurelius)*, the chapter ending with the two (for 
our purposes) trivial references to Justin by Irenzeus already 
mentioned. 

These statements of Eusebius have been generally assumed 
as the basis of modern investigation, and the other evidence 
tried or interpreted by their standard. But how stands the case ? 
With the exception of a few unimportant quotations from Tatian 
and St Irenzeus, which we are able to verify for ourselves in their 
original contexts, Eusebius does not once refer to any authority 
beyond Justin’s own extant writings, nor is there the smallest 
trace of information derived from other sources*. The natural 
conclusion is that his statements rest solely on his own inferences 
from materials which are still in our hands, and on which we are 
at least as competent to form an opinion as he was. After Sca- 
liger’s judgement* there can be no great temerity in questioning 
his capacity for historical criticism. 


1 To complete Eusebius’s references be found in the heap of other spurious 





to Justin we may add ii. 13, where the 
denunciation of Simon Magus is rightly 
quoted from 79 mporépe pds’ AvTwvivoy 
brép Tod xa’ Huds Sdyuaros drodoyig. 
The apparent contradiction of the order 
in iv. 17 has been already noticed, p. 
157, 0. T. 

2 The whole list is curious, as shew- 
ing the implicit faith with which Euse- 
bius accepted as genuine every book 
which he found bearing Justin’s name, 
and the equally implicit faith with which 
modern critics have trodden in his pious 
footsteps. The ambiguity of the term 
‘*philosopher,” and a vague but alto- 
gether baseless impression of Justin’s 
learning, have helped to produce this 
result. To any one who will study 
Justin’s mind by the light of his own 
genuine works it must appear abso- 
lutely incredible that he can have written 
most of those which Eusebius (and no 


one else) mentions. If any justification 


of scepticism were needed here, it might 





writings which we actually possess under 
It is necessary to allude 
to those books seen by Eusebius, be- 
cause some writers have been induced 
by their number to assign a needlessly 


Justin’s name. 


long term of years for Justin’s literary 
activity. 

3 [This is not absolutely true. He 
says (H. £. iv. 18) that the scene of the 
Dialogue with Tryphon, ‘‘the most 
famous of the Hebrews of his time,” was 
Ephesus. The origin of this statement 
is not known: standing alone as it does, 
it may not improbably be an inference 
from something that Eusebius knew 
about Tryphon from Jewish sources. } 

4 It is given in answer to St Jerome’s 
praise of Eusebius’s learning. Animadv. 
Chron. 8. ‘Si eruditissimus 
vocandus, quia multa legit, sane nemo 
ili hane laudem invidere potest. Sin 
autem is eruditissimus, qui judicium cum 
multa lectione conjunxit, alium potius 
quam Eusebium producere debuit.” 


13.2 


in Eus. 
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Next in chronological order comes St Epiphanius; but it will 
be more convenient to deal first with St Jerome, who is but a 
little later. The great Latin Father has two passages bearing 
on our subject. One is from the Ep. (70 Vall.) ad Magnum, 
c. 4, where he marshals a goodly array of Christian writers who 
had not thought it wrong to drink deep of heathen learning. 
“Quem” [Aristidem] “imitatus postea Justinus et ipse Philoso- 
phus Antonino Pio et filiis ejus Senatuique librum contra gentiles 
tradidit defendens ignominiam crucis et resurrectionem Christi 
tota preedicans libertate.” It is rather curious that only one 
book is mentioned here; but possibly the more practical nature 
of the shorter Apology seemed to make it less appropriate to the 
immediate purpose. The second passage is in the memoir of 
Justin, forming the 23rd chapter of what is usually called the 
Liber de Viris Illustribus, where we read: 


“ Justinus Philosophus, ‘O rais dAnbcias pirocoperaros (iv. 


habitu quoque philosopho- 
rum incedens, de Neapoli 
urbe Paleestinz, patre Prisco 
Bacchio, pro religione Chris- 
ti plurimum elaboravit in 
tantum ut Antonino quoque 
Pio et filiis ejus et Senatui 
librum contra gentes scrip- 
tum daret, ignominiamque 
crucis non erubesceret; et 
alium librum successoribus 
ejusdem Antonini M. Anto- 
nino Vero et L. Aurelio Com- 
modo,” 


16), év diroodpov oxnpart mpecBevov 
tov Ociov Adyov, [lovetivos Hpicxov rod 
Baxxeiov trav amd Pdavias véas méAews 
Ths Svpias Wadaorimns (Just. ap. iv. 
12)] xai rots imép ris mictews évayw- 
utspevos ovyypdupaow (iv. 11). ‘o 
pév tis early ato Adyos mpos "Avravivoy 
tov Eioe8i mpocayopevbervta kai rovs Tov- 
tov maidas tv te “Pwpaiwy ovyKAnrov 
mpoopernrikds, trép tav Kad nuas Soy- 
pareov: 6 d¢ Sevrépay meptexav imép tijs 
jmerépas miorews dmoNoylay, nv meroin- 
tat mpos Tov Tod SednAwpévou adrokparo- 
pos Siadoxdv tre kat Suadvupov "Avrwvivoy 
Ovjjpov (iv. 18). Sevrepov imép rev Kal” 
nas Soypatav BiBdov avadovs Trois dedy- 
Awpévars Gpxovor (iv. 16) [Avrevivoy 


pev 87 Tov EvoeBA KAnOévra . . . Mapxos 


> Ul 2A ~ 
Aipndtos Ovjpos, 6 Kal ‘Avravivos, vids 
> a -~ 
avrovd atv kai Aovkio adeAp@ diadéxerar 


(iv. 14)}. 


No year-dates are given here: but as to the main fact, that 
the second Apology was presented in the reign of M. Aurelius, 
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the view of Eusebius is certainly confirmed. The question is,—Is 
this an independent testimony? The strong resemblance, in 
both matter and words, between a considerable part of the 
Liber de Vir. Ill. and Eusebius’s History has been often noticed ; 
how far such a resemblance exists in the present case the reader 
may judge for himself by examining the extracts from Eusebius 
which I have printed in a parallel column. The rest of the 
chapter follows Eusebius more closely still for every fact that it 
contains!, But this is not all. From the delightful letter pre- 
fixed to the treatise it appears that St Jerome had been requested 
by his friend Dexter, a preetorian prefect, to write short memoirs 
of Christian as Suetonius had done of heathen worthies. Jerome 
was willing to do his best, but complained that he had none of 
the advantages enjoyed by Hermippus, Antigonus Carystius, 
Satyrus, and Aristoxenus among the Greeks, or Varro, Santra, 
Nepos, Hyginus, and Suetonius among the Latins. “Sed non mea 
est et illorum similis conditio: illi enim historias veteres anna- 
lesque replicantes potuerunt quasi de ingenti prato non parvam 
opusculi sui coronam texere. Ego quid aucturus, qui nullum 
preevium sequens pessimum, ut dicitur, magistrum memetipsum 
habeo? Quamquam Eusebius Pamphili in decem Ecclesiasticee 
Historiz libris maximo nobis adjumento fuerit, et singulorum 
de quibus scripturi sumus volumina etates auctorum suorum 
szepe testentur.” Further on in the letter he apologizes in case 
he should have omitted to notice any important works of his own 
contemporaries, on the ground that “in hoc terrarum angulo,” 
in his cell at Bethlehem, he was far removed from the commerce 
of letters. There can therefore be little doubt that his testi- 
mony adds no weight to the private opinions of Eusebius, whose 
case is not much strengthened if we suppose Justin’s own writings 
to have been likewise in St Jerome’s hands; but on that suppo- 
sition it would be hard to understand how it comes to pass that 
the only other allusion to Justin in his writings is that already 
quoted from the letter to Magnus, written five years later, like- 
wise from Bethlehem, and reproducing one of the very phrases 
used here”, St Jerome has been sometimes abused as a mere 


1 Tt has been observed that the the same order in Eusebius, iv. 8, where 
chapter on Justin is immediately pre- he notices together the Christian writers 
ceded by that on Hegesippus: this is | who had mentioned Antinous. 
easily explained by the occurrence of 2 «Defendens ignominiam crucis,” 
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copyist for these unlucky memoirs, and of course Mr Shepherd 
pronounces them wholly or mainly a forgery. - If regarded as a 
work of research, they certainly are not worthy of the author 
of the Commentary on Daniel; but they ought in fairness to be 
considered as hasty sketches thrown off at the request of a 
friend in a few weeks with the aid of such books as Jerome 
chanced to possess himself, or at least could use at Jerusalem. 
This supposition will save the credit of a great scholar, but it 
will not give value to his testimony as to the date of Justin. 

We now come to St Epiphanius, whose account of Tatian’s 
career it will be necessary to extract in full (i. 390, 1 Colon.)!. 
Tariavds tis dvéatn, Tovrous [rovs Teounpravods| Siade~auevos, row xara Tovs 
avtav xpdvous ay i} pet’ avrovs madw Thy EavTod Tis Kevopwvias didacKadiav 
mpoornodpevos. Kai ra pév mpara, ola 51 amd ‘EAAjver radeias tmapxor, 
ovvakpater lovotive ra proodpy, avbpi ayig kai Pio Ocod, TO dd Sapapecrav 
eis Xpiordv memorevedrt. Otros yap 6 “loverivos Zapapeirns Tdv{? 1d yevos, 
els Xpiorov memiorevkas, Kai peyddws eEacknbeis, dperis te Biov evderEauevos, 
TO Tédos Umép Xpiorod paptupyoas, Tedelov orepavov Katakwodra emt tis 
“‘Popaiwv emi ‘Pworixod nyeudvos Kal ‘Adptavod Baciéws, erdv tpidKovta 
tmapxov ev xabeotaon jrixia®. Tott@ 6 mpoeipnyevos Tariavis ovvaxuaoas 
Ta Mpata Karas hepdpevos kal rh TioTe eppwpevos érvyxaver, doov Hv iv TS 
ayio “lovotive TG Maprupe Sre S€ eredevTa "lovarivos 6 dywos, domep Tuprds 
xetpaywyovpevos, ind Tod xetpaywyod TKaradepOeis kai}! emi xpnuvdy éavrdv 
exdovs Sia tiv mpocoicay aire Tripdwow, Katahéperar avemirxérws Ews eis 


, , a + > , 
Oavarov xatevexOein, ovTw Kai airds. 


,? ‘ , 4 , € G > c oa > a - , oad 
Kai nv pev Svpos To yevos, os 7 cis Nuas éOovca yroos mepiexet, ‘To 


‘‘ignominiamque crucis non erubesce- 
ret.” The other phrase in the Ep. ad 
Magnum not copied from Eusebius, ‘et 
resurrectionem Christi tota predicans 
libertate,” if not a mere inference from 
the passages of Justin given by Euse- 
bius, may very well be due to the notice 
of Justin’s doctrine of the resurrection 
which we know was taken by St Metho- 
dius (Phot. Bibl. 298 a 37—41 Bek.), 
with whose treatise St Jerome was cer- 
tainly acquainted (De Vir. Ill. 83) with- 
out favour of Eusebius; for, as is well 
known, that respectable historian does 
not once mention him. 

1 It would be only wasting space to 


give the emendations of this passage, 
chiefly by transposition, proposed by 
Papebroche (Acta Sanctorum for April 
13, p. 105) and others. 

2 So we must read for #v. 

3 For the exact meaning of this 
phrase compare PseudoPlato, Ep. iii. 
316.0. Alwvos...év Hrrxla dvTos wéon Te 
kal kadeornxvig. 


4 So I would read for caradepbeln 
kal karaerpGeis: Petau merely proposes 
to insert ef before rup\ds, which mends 
matters very little: xarade@Oels was 
probably written in the margin of some 
MS. as a correction of karahecpOeln and 
then slipped into the text as an addition. 
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d€ adrod SiSackadeiov mpoeaticato dam’ dpxijs pév ev th Méon trav morapav 
ws mepi rd Swd€xatrov Eros ‘Avrovivov tod EioeBuis Kaicapos émixAnbevros. 
‘Amd ‘Popns yap pera THY Tov ayiov “Iovotivov Tedeiwow SueAOdv emi Ta THs 
dvarohfjs pépn, kai éxeioe SiatpiBav, xaxp Stavoia wepurecay aidvas twas Kara 
rovs pvOovs Ovadertivov kat dpxas twas Kal mpoBoras kal aitos eionyjoaro. 
(What follows relates to the fate of his doctrine in later times). 
Passing over the opening words', we are told that Justin was 
martyred at the age of 30, when Rusticus was jjyeuar, in the 
reign of Hadrian; that while he lived Tatian consorted with 
him? and remained firy in the faith, but fell away upon his 
death. Epiphanius next mentions Tatian’s country, on the 
authority of such information as had reached him’, and then 
refers the foundation of his school in Mesopotamia to about the 
twelfth year of Antoninus Pius, (i.e. a.p. 149 or 150, according 
as we do or do not reckon the year of accession); for, says our 
author, after Justin’s death he passed from Rome to the East, 
fixed his residence there, and introduced his partly borrowed 
partly original heresy. Here is undoubtedly a great difficulty. 
St Epiphanius first refers Justin’s death to Hadrian’s reign, and 
then places the foundation of Tatian’s school in the twelfth 
year of his successor. Accordingly with very few exceptions 
the critics refuse to build anything upon this latter date: what 
possible credence, they ask, can be given to an author so stupid 
and confused as to say that Justin died in Hadrian’s reign? It 


1 The word diadeEduevos does not 2 Such, I think, must be the mean- 


refer to order of time but of doctrine, as 
often in Epiphanius. Nor are the next 
words of any use to us, for the Seve- 
riani themselves are here as elsewhere 
equally indeterminate in date, and they 
in their turn are placed by Epiphanius 
in much the same relation to the school 
of Apelles the disciple of Marcion, who, 
as we learn from Theodoret (Her. Fab. 
i. 25), was assailed by Justin as well as 
his master. If these ‘‘ successions,” 
which mean little more than the d:adoxai 
of Antisthenes and others, are worth 
anything, they prove only that the 
Encratites founded by Tatian were inter- 
mediate in time between Marcion and 
the Montanists; which has never been 
doubted. 


ing of cvvaxudte here (and below); for 
the reason given for the fact, namely 
congeniality of pursuits (ofa 6) dé 
‘EdAjvev raielas brdpxwv and "lover. 
TG Ptocdpw), makes no sense with 
the common meaning “‘ was contempo- 
rary with.’ 


> 


But I have no better autho- 
rity to give than a very doubtful pas- 
sage of St Hippolytus, Adv. Her. vii. 
28: Laropvetrdos bé Tis cuvaxudoas TE 
Baowheldn Kara Tov abrov xpévov... edoy- 
pdrice Toatra dmota Kxal Mévavipos. 
Possibly cuvvad\\drrec may be the true 
reading. 

3 The phrase in the original has an 
odd sound, but the meaning can hardly 
be mistaken. 
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would certainly be stupid in us, who possess good evidence to 
the contrary in Justin’s own writings: but what right have we to 
assume that he had these or any other equally conclusive means 
of testing the truth of his statement'? This is, I believe, 
the only passage in which he alludes to Justin, and here he 
introduces him as a stranger; nor, but for two allusions, should 
we have supposed that he had any acquaintance whatever with 
Eusebius’s History*. Obviously, in pursuing his own tracks of 
research, he neglected such “standard” Ante-Nicene writers as 
were not, like SS. Irenzeus and Hippolytus, directly useful for his 
purpose. But Epiphanius is charged with making an error as to 
the relative as well as the absolute date of Justin: in one place 
he says that Tatian left Rome on Justin’s death and apparently 
at once fell into heresy, and likewise that he set up his sect at a 
certain date; in another, that Justin’s death took place at a time 
which we see must have been at least twelve years before that 





1 [Volkmar (p. 420) adopts Semisch’s 
theory (Stud. u. Krit. for 1835, p. 942) 
that Epiphanius, reading in the Acts 
that Justin suffered under Rusticus, and 
finding a Rusticus consul under Hadrian 
in 119, assumed that reign as the time 
of martyrdom; and then guessed that 
he died at the age of 30, because he 
knew him to belong to the second cen- 
tury! It is quite probable that Epi- 
phanius and the Acts drew from a 
common traditional source, by no means 
probable that Epiphanius knew only 
the Acts. There is not the faintest 
indication of date throughout the Acts. 
My own suspicion (of course it cannot 
be more) is that they or rather their 
source did refer the martyrdom to Ha- 
drian’s time, perhaps misled by the 
name of Rusticus; but that the other 
particulars given in them and in Epi- 
phanius are very probably true. But I 
build nothing whatever upon them, It 
is the advocates of a later date who are 
fond of appealing to Rusticus. The 
weary discussion about him is necessary 
only to prove that even on their own 
ground they can get no sure footing. 
The real value of Epiphanius for our 


purpose lies wholly in his information 
about Tatian, which seems to me abso- 
lutely independent of his information 
about Justin. | 

2 Unless any one chooses to allege 
the corresponding passage in the Ana- 
cephaleosis (ii. 143 D), which it may be 
advisable to annex, and so obviate all 
cavil. Tariavol, Tariavds otros cuve- 
Biwoe ev’ lovoerivy TG wdptrupe TE ayly* 
pera 5é Thy Tod pdprupos Kal diocdgou 
*Tovarivov Te\evTiw mpocepIdpy Tots Tod 
Mapkiwvos déypmact twabnrevdels TS abrG 
é50yudticet, Kal mdadw érepa map’ éxe- 
vov. *Endéyero 5€ ard Mecororapuias 
6pudcbat. 

3 Panar. xxix. 4, p. 119 B; Ixvi. 
21, p. 638 ¢. Epiphanius seems like- 
wise not to have used Eusebius’s trea- 
tises against Marcellus in his account 
of the Marcellian heresy (i. 833, 844). 
Indeed his fastidious orthodoxy would 


have made him little inclined to dwell 
on the writings, had he known them, 
of a man who could condescend to be 
Constantine’s tool in the disgraceful 
attempt to crush St Athanasius at the 
Synod of Tyre; as described by himself 
(i. 723). 
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date. The cavil refutes itself: with all his faults, Epiphanius 


was far too clear-headed not to see so extremely obvious a 
result. I cannot doubt that he saw it perfectly well, and made 
his view consistent with itself by supposing Tatian to have spent 
the interval of above twelve years in heresy, but not to have 
founded his own &:dackadciov till the expiration of that period!, 
Such a view is quite natural in itself: we have good reason to 
doubt its truth from other evidence; but once more I must pro- 
test against the implied assumption that our author's circle of 
information was exactly coincident with our own. So much for 
Epiphanius’s “ stupidity.” Now for his facts. It is highly proba- 
ble that he has here made use of two different accounts. His 
simile of the precipice seems to wind up the first, and then he 
starts afresh with an allusion to the yéous that had reached him, 
It should likewise be noted that the dating of the second account 
is by the year of the emperor, of the first by a subordinate 
jyepovia, the reign being merely mentioned. What year is de- 
noted by the jyexovia of Rusticus it is unfortunately impossible to 
say with any certainty. He is the magistrate who appears in 
the Acts of Justin’s Martyrdom, and is there called 6 rijs ‘Pons 
éxapxos and 6 érapyos, that is, we may say with tolerable certainty, 
prefectus urbi?. Now we know that according to the purpose of 


1 That Epiphanius at least tried to early years of his reign; and in a letter 
conceive the relative chronology of here- to P. Sacratus (Opp. t. ii. p. 421 Frotsch.) 
sies appears from a passage in the next Muret writes, ‘‘Sic aliquoties in libris 
book, Otro. yap, the Montanists, yeyé- Juris Civilis nomine Hadriani constat 
vaot wept 7 évveaxadéxatov éros *Avrw- intelligendum esse Antoninum.” But 
vivov Tod EvceBois, wera ’Adpravdv’ kai even if respectable authority could be 
6 Mapkiwy 6€ cal oi wepi Tariavdv kal adduced for its standing alone to denote 
dm’ abrod diadeiduevoe "Eyxpatirae & Antoninus Pius, the constant usage of 


xpovors Adpravod cat pera ’Adpravor. St Epiphanius himself puts such an in- 
I have taken the most unfavourable terpretation out of the question. 
view. in the text. But after all it is 2 Corsini (De pref.urb. pp. 9, 12) pro- 


quite possible, considering how much duces two or three passages from Diony- 
Epiphanius needs emendation, that  siusin which the word is used of the old 
*Adpravod may be a false reading for city prefects, who performed certain du- 
*Avrwrivov. Another solution of the ties of the consuls in their absence; and 
difficulty is suggested by a Nubian in- (105—107) shews that under Caracalla 
scription, where Hadrianus must mean a man, who is called in Dion Cassius 7re- 
Afttoninus Pius, as Niebuhr shews odapxnxéra and in a Roman inscrip- 
(Kleine Hist. u. Phil. Schr. ii. 195, 6), tion PRAZF. VRB., appears in a Greek 
pointing out the fact that Hadrianus inscription as ETAPXON POMH®. He 
often appears in his titles during the does not mention that three times in 
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the institution no one could obtain this office until he had served 
as consul!, When therefore we find a Rusticus consul in 119 
and a Q. Junius Rusticus consul in 162, we might naturally infer 


that the prefectship, about which we are inquiring, fell not very 


long after one or other of these dates. Further, when we find 
in the Digest? a rescript from M. Aurelius and L. Verus,— 


written therefore between 161 and 169, the year of Verus’s 
death,—which speaks of “Junium Rusticum [amicum] nostrum 
Przefectum Urbis,” we might be disposed at once to fix on 163—9 


Herodian (ii. 6. $12; vii. 10. $7; viii. 
8. $8) érapxos Tis réXews is used appa- 
rently in this sense. This usage may 
perhaps be derived from the resemblance 
in name to the prefectus pretorio, who 
was usually called @rapxos or vrapxos; 
see Valois on Eus. V. Const. ii. 46; iv. 1. 
There is no doubt that the terms érap- 
xos and vmapxos were much confused 
in writing, and apparently also in 
usage ; so that two passages of Lydus 
quoted by Niebuhr may be applicable 
here: elra mpoecrijcato Tov THs Toews 
gtraxa’ Urapxov 5é abrév viv mpocayo- 
pevouev } (Ss Twes) modlapxov 4 dorvii- 
Knv, ov mddat mpaitwpa otpBavdv &eyov 
(De Mens. i. 19): 6 ye why srapxos Triv 
modkw épidarre, custos urbis mpocayo- 
pevdpevos woavel PUAGE Tis Tédews (De 
Magistr. i. 38). But the common word, 
as constantly in Dion, appears to be 
mwoNlapxos, which does not occur in 
Herodian, if Irmisch’s exhaustive indi- 
ces may be trusted. Of 7yeudr in this 
sense Corsini (pp. xxvii, 160) gives no 
better instance than rraperéudOn May- 
vertiy TO tyeudm, “in Greco Basilii 
Synaxario,”” where there is but little 
reason to fix on one office more than 
another. Dionysius (A. R. vi. 13), speak- 
ing of the battle of the lake Regillus, 
appears to mean the city warden by 


Tod karaherpbévros Tis Toews HyEmovos. 
T have not been able to find any other 
authorities. The word fyeuwy is badly 
treated in all the lexicons. Probably, 
when it denotes an office, it is the Greek 
translation of preses, of which the fol- 


lowing account is given by Macer, De 
oficio presidis (in the Digest, i, XVII. 
1): ‘ Presidis nomen generale est, eoque 
et Proconsules et Legati Czsaris et 
omnes provincias regentes, licet Sena- 
tores sunt, Presides appellantur; Pro- 
consulis appellatio specialis est.” 

1 See especially Tacitus’s rapid sum- 
mary (Ann. vi. 11) of the history of the 
office from its original glory in regal 
and early consular days (when the name 
custos urbis was the usual one, Nieb. 
R. H. i. 515, 6; ii. 111—124) through 
the shadowy prefectura feriarum Luti- 
narum of the late consular period, till 
the time when Augustus more than re- 
stored its dignity (‘‘sumpsit e consu- 
laribus qui coerceret,” &e.) See also the 
famous speech of Mzcenas in Dion (lii. 
21), and a yet clearer testimony from 
the outcry raised at a violation of the 


Tule in the time of Macrinus early in 


the 3rd century (Ixxviii. 14) ; and several 
cases adduced by Corsini tend the same 
way. But it must be confessed that 
hardly any traces of the observation of 
the rule are to be found in a catalogue 
of city prefects, published (from Bou- 
cher) in the apparatus to the Chronicon 
Paschale (t. ii. p. 194 Bonn.); though 
on the other hand this testimony is only 
remotely inferential for our purpose, as 
the list begins with the year 254. 

2 xlix. 1. 1. $3; quoted by Cor- 
sini, p. 81, who however wrongly gives 
171 as the year of L. Verus’s death. 
The word amicum is not in the original 
hand of the Codex Florentinus. 
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as our approximate date. And in the absence of better evidence 
to the contrary we might be justified in so doing. But a little 
further information shews the precariousness of these tempting 
speculations. There is no reason to doubt that the honorary 
office of consul suffectus, which was now in full vogue, was as 
valid a qualification for the city prefecture as that of consul or- 
dinarius, and it is only now and then that we hear the names of 
consules suffecti. Moreover Junius Rusticus, the favourite Stoic 
preceptor of M. Aurelius, is expressly described as having been 
consul (Capit. M. Ant. Phil. 3)!; and it is at least not unreason- 
able to identify him with Q. Junius Rusticus, the consul of 162, 
who according to one authority was then consul for the second 
time; and yet only one consulship that can by any possibility be 
referred to him occurs in the Fasti?. On the other hand earlier 
bearers of the name cannot be considered out of the question. 
Junius Rusticus Arulenus, the friend of Thrasea Peetus and like 
him one of the noblest victims of the reign of terrour under 
Domitian, left a family who were educated by his brother Junius 
Mauricus, the friend of Pliny the younger (Epp. i. 14; ii. 18; vi. 
14). One of the sons was probably Rusticus the consul ordinarius 


1 “ Cui etiam ante prefectos pre- The interval of time makes it hardly 
torio semper osculum dedit: quem et conceivable that the 8’ can refer back 
consulem iterum designavit: cui post to the consulship of 119; especially as 
obitum a senatu statuas postulavit.” (See the true (not accidental) beginning of 
also Themistius, Or. xvii. p. 215 Hard.) the list is at the year 138 (Dodwell, 
These words imply either that the Stoic App. 17,18). The Idatian list (post 
was twice consul, once under M. Aure- Chron. Pasch. ii. 162 Bonn.) has Rufino 
lius and once before his reign; or that for Rustico at 162, but probably by a 








death intervened before he had actually 
entered on the office a second time. The 
former is the more probable explanation. 
This is doubtless the ‘‘ille meus Rusti- 
cus romanus” of Fronto Ep. ad Ant. 
i. 2, p. 145 Mai. ed. 1823); and it is 
possible that the epithet romanus may 
be intended to distinguish him from 
some other Rusticus well known to the 
emperor and his fawning correspondent ; 
at least I can think of no other meaning. 

2*Povorixios 7d B’ Kal ’AxovNivos is 
the entry for 162 in a list of consuls 
published by Dodwell at the end of his 
Dissertationes Cyprianice and appended 
to the Chronicon Paschale (ii.174 Bonn.) 





mere error of transcription : it has Rus- 
tico at 119. 

® Haakh notices an inscription in 
Gruter (Thes. p. 131. n. 3) in which a 
Q. Junius Rusticus is mentioned, as a 
consul suffectus, he says, because the 
date is the Kalends of July. If now 
we identify the consul of 162 with the 
Stoic, and suppose him to have been 
consul suffectus under Antoninus Pius 
(see note 1), the accounts will all run 
smoothly : and, as his name would not 
appear in the Fasti on the first occasion, 
we can easily understand why only one 
of the lists mentions his double con- 
sulate. 
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of 119, himself perhaps the father of the Stoic. The similarity 
of name suggests that possibly his brother or cousin was Junius 
Mauricianus, whose name occurs twice in the Pandects as a legal 
author, and who at least survived the elder Faustina (Dig. xxxi. 
1. 57). Either of these persons may easily be the city prefect of 
whom we are in search, provided at least that Justin’s death 
took place moderately early in the reign of Antoninus Pius’. 
Finally an examination of the inscriptions belonging to this 
period will shew that the name of Rusticus was far from uncom- 
mon?, We must therefore relinquish the attempt to obtain any 
certain evidence from the mention of Rusticus, remembering at 
the same time that the name occurs in at best but secondary 


authorities ?. 


The other account given by St Epiphanius furnishes a pos- 
terior limit. On the supposition of its truth Justin’s death can- 
not have taken place later than 149, and is not likely to have 


taken place very much earlier‘. 


1 For the genealogical matter I am 
indebted to an excellent article by 
Haakh in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopedie, vi. 
584. 

2 Corsini (78, 79) produces an in- 
scription containing P. LVCILIVS 
RVSTICVS V. C. PRAEFECTVS 
VRBI, and suggests that possibly he 
may be the Rusticus who is said to have 
put Justin to death. Likely enough ; 
but the inscription gives us no clue to 
the date, not even the century: nor can 
we tell whether he is the Publius who 
figures in the Acta S, Felicitatis. 

3 The Greek Acts of Justin’s Mar- 
tyrdom bear the name of Symeon Meta- 
phrastes. It can hardly be doubted 
that they are among the earlier docu- 
ments which he adopted with little or 
no change among his own compositions, 
but it would be unsafe to dogmatise 
about their date. If the opening words 
are not due to a subsequent hand, as 
Baronio and others after him have too 
hastily concluded, the Church must 
have emerged from persecution before 
they were written. On the other hand 
the comparative simplicity points to an 


early origin. Perhaps the second half 
of the third century is the most pro- 
bable date. 

4 In discussing this important pas- 
sage, I have confined myself to con- 
siderations arising out of the text itself, 
not being now prepared to examine the 
credibility of the author and his sources 
generally. But it would be wrong to 
disguise my conviction that hard mea- 
sure has been dealt out to Epiphanius 


. by ecclesiastical scholars. His shallow- 


ness and bigotry as a theologian (aided 
perhaps by a recollection of his extra- 
ordinary conduct to St Chrysostom) 
have unjustly depreciated the pragma- 
tical value of his writings. We owe 
much to his genuine spirit of research, 
which the mere inquisitiveness of Euse- 
bius could never have procured for us. 
His judgement is far inferior to his 
learning, but still by no means to be 
despised. Above all, he has made 
abundant use of many invaluable re- 
cords now lost. And it should be 
remembered that, next to heretico-zoo- 


logy, chronology was perhaps his favour- 
ite pursuit. 
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We now pass over almost five centuries, and arrive at Pho- 
tius. The 125th article of his Bibliotheca begins thus: ‘Aveyvawén 
*Iovotivoy tod paptupos amodoyia imép Xpiotiavdv kai kata “EAAQv@y kai 
kata “Iovdaiwy, ai ru érépa aitov mpaypateia Kata Tod mpdtov Kal Sevrépouv 
To this last work (probably the spuri- 
ous Refutatio dogmatum Aristotelis) Photius adds another which 
may be some or all of the equally spurious Questiones and 


Ths pvowkis akpodoeas K.T.A. 





Responsa still extant. 


ceeds: 
PHOTIUS. 

Tésoapas d€ mpayyareias xara 
tav eOvav ouverakev ay THY péev Tpo- 
thy ‘Avtovive T@ émikAny Tig Kai trois 

(z4 -~ Xr ’ > ‘8, 
vio TH TE ovyKAnT@ érédoxe, 
‘ ‘ , © , - > , 
tiv. S€ Sevrépav dspoiws trois éxei- 
vou diaddxors: 
év b€ TH Tpitn mept pioews Sat- 


pdvev Sieidexrat: 


e ‘ , a A , a , 
6 d€ rérapros ait@ Adyos, dpoiws 
‘ > - , *” > 
kata €Ovav ovyxeipevos,”Edeyxos €mt- 
4 »* 
ypapiy exee- 
€ore 5€ ait@ kai 6 mepi Oeod 
povapxias, 


kat 6 émvypapdpevos Yadrns, 


‘4 ‘ ‘ ‘ , 

kat ppv [kat] xara Mapkievos 
> ~ , 
avaykaiot Adyot, 

kal 1) kata Taoav aipécewy xpn- 
oyos mpaypareia, 

Odros vids pev Eu Tpicxov Bak- 
xeiou, 

marpiia Se eixye Nearodw thy 
td tiv emapxiay tredodoay Tahka- 
orivns, 


ev ‘Pop Se ras dvarpiBas Eve, 


Next follows, as usual, a brief descrip- 
tion of Justin’s literary character and style. 


Then he pro- 


SOPHRONIUS. 
a ‘ > , - > * 
@oTe kal Avt@vive TO émikdny 
Ili@ xai trois rovrov viedou Kai rH 
, , oa 
avykAnt@ BiBdov Kara tov eOvav 
ovrrayeicay émidovvat, ... 
» ‘5 m ‘ " 
kat GAAnv BiBAov Tots Tov ad’tod 
‘Avrevivov Sraddxors, ... 
a” 7 
"Eott kal GdAn aitod BiBXos kara 
a > ta = ‘ a , a 
tav eOvav, ev 7 mepi ths picews Tov 
Satpdver Scadéyerat, 
4 , , © , a 
kat Téraptov Adyov épuoiws Kata 


tav Over, by éméypawer "EXeyxos, 


kai GdXov repi rijs Tov Oeod po- 
vapxias 

kat GAXov @vdpace Vadrny, 

kal €repov rept tis Wuxis. 

Atddoyov Kata tév "Iovdaiwr, bv 
éxet kata Tpvpwvos apynyod Trav "Iov- 
Saiov. 

Ov phy adda Kai Kara Mapkiwvos 
emionpa TEVXN,..- 

Kai ddAn BiBdos Kata tacey Tay 
aipécewr ... 

Odros [ex marpds Tpicxov Bax- 
xelov, | 

[amré. ris Neamodirav émapyias 


Tlakaorivns,} 


ev Th ‘Poun Exov tas SicarpiBas, 








stare 
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PHOTIUS. 
dirooopay Kai tois Adyos Kat 
5 Bi ee ee 
T@ Bim Kat TO TXHpaTL 
- k , a 
Siamrupos S€ rips evoreBeias dv Epac- 
‘4 on , A ‘ - 
THs €xxe Kpioxny éva twa Tav Kadovu- 
, a > , > ~ 
pévev Kurtxay avrerodcrevdpevov ait@ 
od a 9 ‘ a“ , ‘ a Pi 
[-rod ?] kat rd Bip kai rH Opnoxeia 
tp’ ob kai ovoxevacbeis akiws ths 
Cy -~ ga , \ ‘ 
OAns tod Biov mpoatpecéws Kai THY 
emBovdiy ovvdseOnke: paptupiov yap 


LA c , > ’ 
TavTnv irdbeow E€VOTHOaLEVOS, Aaz- 


SOPHRONIUS, 

[pirtdcogos cat TO cxnpate Tay 
procdpav xpdpevos] 

evOivear Kpnoxny tov Kuyikdr, tov 
kata Tav Xptoriavdv Bdacdnpodrta, 
kat kaddv adrov Aaipapyov, Kal Tov 
Oavarov poBvipevov, Gowrdy te kal 
adkdXaoTov, TéAos TH TOvTOU evepyeia 
kat emiBovdy ws Xptotiavds trép rod 
Xptorod érabev. (ap. S. Hieron. 
Opp. ii. 864, 6 Vall. 1767.) 


mp@s kat xaipwv rov tméep Xptotov 


Oavaroy avedé£aro. 
> 


We are here told that one Apology was presented to Anto- 
ninus Pius, his sons, and the senate; and another to his succes- 
sors. But what is the authority for the statement? It will be 
observed that Photius speaks of reading three books', one of 
them apparently the larger Apology. Upon these he founds his 
account of Justin’s style. He then appends a list of Justin’s 
other works, and a short biography. He does not say that he 
had read or even seen any of them. It is necessary to insist on 
this point, because it is commonly assumed that Photius had 
read all the books named in his Bibliotheca, (a monument of 
sufficient labour for the leisure hours of one embassy, one would 
have thought, without any gratuitous additions); whereas there 
is really no ground for supposing him to have known more than 
the names in the supplemental lists which he occasionally sub- 
joins. In the present case I hope to be able to show the origin 
of every statement that he makes in what I will venture to call 
his appendix. If the reader will be at the pains to compare 
the two parallel columns printed above, of which that on the 
right hand is taken from the Greek translation of St Jerome’s 
book De Viris Illustribus made by an otherwise unknown Sophro- 
nius, he will find that Photius has done scarcely more than con- 
dense Sophronius, retaining all the more remarkable words?. 


1 It is not clear whether the replies to _ likewise the author. It is certainly a 
Aristotle make up one or more treatises. curious fact that no MSS. have ever 
2 When Sophronius’s translation was been seen by any one, except perhaps 
first published by Erasmus, a suspicion (according to his own vague account) 
was spread abroad that the editor was Le Moyne. And, in spite of the dis- 
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As if to make the coincidence more striking, the words 76 
erixAny, dpoiws (du. xara tov eOvev), and énapyias have nothing cor- 
responding to them in the original Latin of St Jerome!. The 
result is obvious. Photius cannot be quoted as an additional 
witness for the late date of the 2nd Apology. He copied Sophro- 
nius, who translated Jerome, who compiled from Eusebius, who 
misunderstood Justin. 

The statement in the Chronicon Paschale (258 Duc.) is taken 
much more directly from Eusebius, for the most part in his very 
words. Under the consulate of Orphitus and Pudens (4.p. 165)? 
it relates that Justin, having presented a second petition to 
M. Aurelius and Verus, was shortly afterwards* martyred on the 
accusation of Crescens. It is not clear which of the two occur- 
rences,—perhaps both,—is intended to be referred to this year. 
But the matter is of little consequence, as there is not a trace of 
any authority having been used except Eusebius‘. 

The brief notices of Zonaras are in like manner altogether 
condensed from Eusebius. His only chronological statements 
are, that in Hadrian’s reign Justin was converted to Christianity 


(Ann. xi. 24)°, that he presented an apology to Antoninus Pius 





covery of coincidence with several arti- 
cles of Suidas, the imputation of pos- 
sible forgery has rested on Erasmus to 
the present day. The following obser- 
vation of Pearson (Vind. Ign. ii. 9, p. 
495 Churt.) seems to have been gene- 
**Erat autem So- 


phronii versio Grecis sequentium sz- 


rally overlooked. 
culorum probe cognita. Suidas eum 
sepissimé transcribit: et ante Suidam 
Photius eundem cognovisse deprehen- 
ditur.” 
article on St Clement of Rome in a note 


He gives an instance from the 


printed in this Journal, i. 404. 

1 An exception may be found in the 
words dvaykato. Adyo., which are sub- 
stituted for the literal but outlandish 
érionua Tevxn (insignia volumina). Also 
the final notice of Justin’s martyrdom 
is expanded into a peroration of truly 
Photian grandiloquence. A more serious 
difference is the absence of all notice of 
the book zepi Yuxis and the Dialogue 
with Tryphon ; possibly due to acci- 


dental omission by either Photius or 
All the MSS. 
hitherto collated contain unquestionable 


some of his transcribers. 


lacunz in other places. 

? The definiteness of the year proves 
nothing. Such a chronicler as_ this, 
accepting from Eusebius’s History the 
reference to M. Aurelius’s reign, was 
compelled to notice the event under some 
year or other. 

3 o} wer’ od} mod’. Dindorf’s note 
throws doubt on the otherwise obvious 
alteration ot werd trond. 

4 [The passages are given in parallel 
columns by Volkmar (p. 443); this and 
the extract from Epiphanius being the 
only testimonies subsequent to Eusebius 
The debts of 


the Chronicon Paschale to Eusebius are 


which he has discussed. 


pretty generally acknowledged. } 

5 This would be inferred from the 
fact that the first considerable notice of 
him in Eusebius occurs in the narrative 
of Hadrian’s reign. 
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(xii. 1), and that he suffered martyrdom under M. Aurelius (xii. 
3). Asimilar statement to this last is also made in the Chro- 
nography of Nicephorus (p. 747 Bonn.). 

Two sentences of Syncellus (i. 662, 663 Dind.) are tran- 
scribed from Eusebius’s Chronicle, and are identical with those 
already given at pp. 168,9. Both are placed between Syncellus’s 
years of the world 5630 and 5638, that is!, a.v. 138 and 146. 

At length Cedrenus breaks the tedious succession. In his 
summary of Hadrian’s reign (i. 438 Bonn.) occurs the following 
sentence: ’Emt rotrov "Iovorivos 6 giddaodos Kata Tacdy aipeoewy jvdpi- 
(ero: ws yap pyot KAnpns 6 otpwparers, emi Adpiavod imppxov aipeoiwra, 
€xOpoi ris tdv Xpiotiavdy wiotews, Taropvivos Baoweidns kal Kaproxparns. 
At first sight this looks like an allusion, as Potter supposes, to a 
passage of the Stromata (vii. 17. p. 898 Pott.), well known for 
its perplexities of text; but there is no mention of Carpo- 
crates there: and moreover the next paragraph, devoted to 
Antoninus Pius, has a still more refractory citation from St 
Clement: os gnaw dé KAjpuns, Gre ’En’ aitod Ovadevtivos cai Képdov kai 
Mapxiwy év ‘Popn aipecupxa éyvwoiforvro, kat Tatiavis Kai Bapdioavns Kat 
IIpioxrAa Kai Magmirdda ai Weviompodyrides trav kara Ppvyas eyvepi- 
¢ovro. Now Bardesanes and these Cataphrygian prophetesses 
are not mentioned at all by name in St Clement’s extant works, 
though he does promise (Strom. iv. 13. p. 605 Pott.) to enter 
into the Phrygian controversy in a future work on Prophecy ; 
and further the form of the sentence implies an actual quota- 
tion?: so that Cedrenus probably refers in both cases to a lost 
work, perhaps the Hypotyposes. It is not impossible therefore 
that the concluding words of the section on Antoninus Pius,—ézi 
Tovtov THodvkapmos 6 pabnti}s "Iwavvov tov evayyedtorov Kal "lovatives 6 
pidrdcogos kai Atoviaros 6 émioxoros KopivOov ¢€naprvpnaav,—may rest 
likewise on Clement’s authority. But this is mere conjecture*. 


1 According to Mr Clinton’s adjust- (De Succ. ii. 14, § 1) should be con- 
ment of Syncellus’s years of the world, sidered a bona fide independent autho- 
F. R. i. 327. rity. ‘‘Apud Chronographum veterem 

2 The asyntactical use of 871, where MS. quem mihi commodavit Vir erudi- 
we should employ inverted commas,  tissimus Isaacus Vossius hec legi. Mera 
though by no means unknown to the 6é ‘Adpsavdv éBacievoev ’Avtwvivos rn 
best authors, becomes much more fre- «f’, é¢’ ob} IloNvKapros 6 wadynris *Iw- 
quent and more fearless in late Greek. dyvov Tod evayyedorod Kal "Ioverivos 6 

3 We have no means of judging how = giAdcogos euapripnoay.” 
far the chronicler mentioned by Pearson 
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Once more, Michael Glycas (Ann, iii. p. 449 Bek.) has a 
similar record: Mera d¢ ‘Adpiavdy ‘Avtewvivos 6 bia xpnordv tpdmov deyd- 
pevos Evce(ijs rn x3’, ef ob Kal “lovorwos 6 gpidécopos Kai Atovicwos 6 
emioxotros KopivOov 7d dia puptupiov tédos edéEavro. 

Suidas deserves no more than a passing word, for his article, 
as Kiister has remarked, is transcribed verbatim from Sophronius. 

The reign of Severus witnessed the martyrdom of Justin, if 
we are to trust the Hypomnesticon (140, § 5, in Gallandi, Bibl. 
Patr. xiv. 66) of Josephus, written in 901! 

The series of Greek evidence would be incomplete without 
some notice of the ecclesiastical books. In the Menologium or 
Martyrology of Basil (iii. 121, Urbini, 1727), compiled in the 
ninth century, we find for the Ist of June an Gédnots rod dyiov 
paptupos "lovativov tod ditcodpov. Justin, we are told, was a philo- 
sopher of Neapolis in Syria, who being converted came to Rome 
in the reign of Antoninus, wrote a “ tome” against idolatry and 
on behalf of the Christian faith, and presented it to the emperor, 
who struck with his wisdom not only abstained from slaying 
him but praised him. Having however by his arguings (d:adéeow) 
against idolatry excited the ill will of Crescens, he died (dvypé6n) 
the victim of his machinations. It will be observed that but one 
Apology and one emperor appear here, though there is nothing 
absolutely contradictory to a different view. Then follows on 
the same day another account headed xai G@dnots tod dyiov paprv- 
pos "Ilovarivov kai ris cuvodias airod, and beginning abruptly with the 
words xai ofrot of dyson év TH ‘Poy duerpiBov. It describes the exa- 
mination before the prefect (whose name is not given), in lan- 
guage condensed from the existing Acts, and finally his death 
by beheading. Some light is thrown on this rather perplexing 
combination by the two corresponding variations prefixed to the 
prayers in the Menea (Jun. ff.a a 11 b, 11 a, Venice, 1626). First, 
again on June 1, we have the title, ‘H pvjun rod dyiov paprupos "Iov- 
orivov rod pitocdpov; then three verses, of which more presently ; 
then a narrative with occasional coincidences of language with 
that in the Menologium, how Justin of Flavia! in Syria, son of 
Priscus son of Bacchius, came to Rome and presented to the 
emperor Antonius petitions (A:8éAdovs) against idolatry and on 
behalf of the Christian faith; but having excited the ill will of 


1 The separate use of this name is with Nedwods, it is exceptional and 
very singular, Even in combination almost confined to coins. 
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Crescens was tortured and put to death: some vague praise of 
his purity of life, wisdom, and literary productiveness is added, 
Here again but one emperor is mentioned, though more than 
one Apology. Then follows what appears to be considered as 
the commemoration of a different saint, Tj air qyépa trav dyiwv 
papriper lovotivov, Xapirwvos, Xapitois, EveAmiotov, ‘lépaxos, Il€wvos, kat 
BaXepitavod. The story is told briefly, Otro: of aysoe FOAncav ev ‘Poyn 
émi ‘Povarixov rod émapxov, kai peta moddds Bacdvous Tas Keadas arerpy- 
6ncav; after which we here too have a condensed question and 
answer from the Acts. It cannot be doubted that all these 
accounts refer to the true St Justin Martyr; though the same 
cannot be said of the three curious lines which follow the first 
title in the Menza: 

*lovarivoy xdvetov npev ex Biov: 

‘Qs eiOe mparov rovs meiv dedaxoras- 

IIparn “Iovviov éddeBopifer ‘Ioverivoy. 
But it is beside our purpose to enter these hagiological laby- 
rinths!, 

Returning to the West, we naturally ask what was the tradi- 
tion respecting the great Samaritan martyr in the Eternal City 
where he died, and in the Western Churches which afterwards 
looked to her with reverence. The history of the Latin Mar- 
tyrologies is too obscure, and I have too little knowledge of 
existing investigations on the subject, to admit of any recondite 
researches here: I can only state a few facts which lie upon the 
surface. Justin is not commemorated at all in what is called the 
shorter or older Martyrology (by some supposed to have the best 
claim to the name Romanum?), nor in that of Bede (uninterpo- 
lated), nor in that of Hrabanus Maurus. The Martyrologies of 
Ado (anno 879; p. 20, ed. Rosweyd. Antv. 1613) and Notker 
(anno 894; in Basnage, Thes. Mon. ii. (3) 115) under April 13 
have the following account: “Apud Pergamum Asiz urbem 
natalis [-ivitas Notk.] Sanctorum Carpi episcopi et Papirii diaconi 
et Agathonice optime foeminz aliarumque multarum, que pro- 
batis confessionibus [pro beatis confessoribus Notk.] martyrio coro- 
natz sunt. Cum quibus et vir mirabilis Justinus philosophus, qui 


1 Some materials have been collected the Roman Depositio Martirum of the 
by Papebroche in the Acta Sanctorum year 354, best given by Mommsen in 
for April 13. the Phil.-Hist. Abh. d. Sdchs. Ges. for 

2 His name is likewise absent from 1850, pp. 631—633. 
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in habitu quoque philosophorum incedens pro religione Christiana 
plurimum laboravit ; in tantum ut Antonino Pio et filiis ejus et 
Senatui librum contra gentes scriptum daret, ignominiamque cru- 
cis non erubesceret. Cumque jam secundum librum successoribus 
prefati Imperatoris, id est, Antonino Vero et Aurelio Commodo pro 
religionis nostrae defensione porrexisset, remuneratione [read -nem] 
linguee fidelis martyrii munus accepit.”. The words here given 
in italics are taken directly from St Jerome (De viris illustribus), 
whom we have already seen (p. 173) to have merely compiled 
from Eusebius. All the rest of the article (except the few 
words printed in smaller type', some of which answer to syno- 
nymous words) is taken verbatim from Rufinus’s translation of 
Eusebius (H. E. iv. 15, 16). The same authority supplies all 
the materials and many of the characteristic words of the Mar- 
tyrologium Romanum (p. 97, Antv. 1701), except in the case where 
recourse seems to have been had to the original text of Euse- 
bius*. The article on Justin in the Martyrology compiled by 
Usuard in 876 for Charles the Bald (p. 207, ed. Soller. Anty. 
1714) is an abridged copy from the M. Romanum. Thus it appears, 
first, that the Western Martyrologies, so far as they notice Justin 
at all, refer his death to the reign of M. Aurelius ; secondly, that 
their sole historical authority is directly or indirectly Eusebius‘. 








1 No one, I suppose, will think the 
origin of the traditional ‘episcopi’ and 
‘diaconi’ of much importance: they ulti- 
mately appear in Nicephorus (H. Z£. iii. 
36). 

2 Observe the progress of errour. 
The slovenly and unconscientious Ru- 
finus renders xara rovrovs by cum 
quibus; Justin becomes linked to cer- 
tain obscure Asiatic martyrs, who are 
only incidentally noticed by Euse- 
bius; and thus the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom is transferred from Rome to 
Pergamus ! 

3 That is to say, the right form (Jn 
qua etiam persecutione Rome) is given to 
the words xara rovrovs mistranslated 
by Rufinus, which must mean ‘in the 
reign of these emperors,” the preceding 
sentence having in persecutione M. Anto- 
nini Vert ae Lucii Aurelii Commodi 


appended to it. The last few lines of 





the preceding chapter in Eusebius are 
merely an appendix to his long narrative 
of St Polycarp’s death, which is itself * 
immediately preceded (end of iv. 14) by 
the announcement of the new reign. 
The correction Rome may come either 
from 77 meydd\y mode in the quotation 
from Tatian’in c. 16, or from ém ris 
‘Pwpalwy wddews in the heading to the 
same chapter; which though not by 
Eusebius himself (for the division of 
chapters is not his own, as could easily 
be shewn if there were space here) is of 
considerable antiquity. The Mart. Rom. 
also interpolates among the martyrs an 
unknown Agathodorus. 

4 In many other cases it may be 
reasonable to inquire how far the records 
of martyrdoms collected by Eusebius 
himself may lie at the base of later 
commemorations. Here we need not 
go beyond his existing History. 
13—2 
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To complete the survey of ancient tradition, we must exa- 
mine the Latin Chronicles of the middle ages; and the more, 
because two or three of them have been dragged in of late 
years as if they afforded important independent testimony. But 
it should be remembered that their real value almost exclusively 
belongs to their own and immediately preceding times: as 
synopses of universal history, either from the creation of the 
world or from the birth of Christ, they jot down briefly the most 
interesting dates, but are at the same time the frankest possible 
compilations. Prosper of Aquitaine (anno 455) copies the two 
articles of Eusebius’s Chronicle (Hieronymic), giving the one 
to the consulship of Gratus and Seleucus, that is, 142, 144, or 
1451, and the other to that of Tertullus and Sacerdos, that is, 
158 (Basnage, Thes. An. i, 281, 282). Cassiodorus (anno 519) 
copies only the first article, assigning it to the same year (Opp. 
i, 388, Garet. Rotomagi, 1679). 

If originality is to be looked for anywhere, it is in our own in- 
comparable Bede, who, waiving his higher merits, would have been 
an honour to any age, whether as regards the width of his learning 
or the force and freedom of his criticism. The chronicle which 
forms the sixty-sixth chapter of his larger work De temporum 
ratione gives the principal events of each emperor’s reign, with- 
out any dates but those of accession”. His account of Anto- 
ninus Pius begins thus (vi. 305, Giles) : 


Bepa. S. Hieronymus (ed. Pont.) 
Antoninus cognomento Pius, Had. 21, Romanorum x10. T. 
cum filiis suis Aurelio et Lucio Antoninus cognomento Pius, 


annos XXII, menses II. Justi- 
nus Philosophus librum pro 
Christiana religione composi- 
tum Antonino tradidit, benig- 
numque eum erga Christianos 
homines fecit. Qui non longe 
post suscitante persecutionem 


1 Gratus and Seleucus really belong 
to 221, but must here denote 144 or 
145, as estimated by the consuls whom 
they precede; 142, by their order of 
years of the reign. See Clinton, F. R. 
ii. 186; Mommsen, J. c. 66r. 


cum liberis suis Aurelio et 
Lucio regnavit an. 23 [22 codd. 
multi] mensibus 3. 

A. P. 3. Justinus philoso- 
phus librum pro nostra reli- 
gione conscriptum Antonino 
tradidit. 


2 Some confusion appears in (at least) 
the printed text of these dates; so that 
at the period of the Antonines the 
year given for the accession of each 
emperor really belongs to that of his 
successor. 
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Bepa. S. Hieronymus. 


Crescente Cynico pro Christo 
sanguinem fudit!. 


A. P. 13. Crescens Cynicus 
agnoscitur, qui Justino nostri 
dogmatis philosopho, quia se 
gulosum et preevaricatorem phi- 
losophize coarguebat, persecu- 
tionem suscitavit, in qua ille 
gloriose pro Christo sanguinem 
fudit. 


Comparison with the Hieronymic version of Eusebius’s Chro- 
nicle shews that Bede has merely combined into one and con- 
densed the separate articles on Justin, adding only the words in 
italics, which appear to give the sense of the remark appended 
by Eusebius (H. E. iv. 12) to his extract from the first Apology?. 
In 879 Ado (Bibl. Pat. ii. 342,Paris 1624) copied Bede verbatim, 
without a date. So also Romualdus of Salerno in 1177 (Mura- 
tori, Script. It. vii. 61). Regino wrote in 906 (Pertz. Mon. Hist. 
Germ, Script. i. 544), making much use of the Hieronymic Chro- 
nicle. Under Antoninus Pius he has merely “ Justinus philosphus 
claret ;” under M. Aurelius, “ Horum et supra dictorum tempori- 
bus coronati sunt...apud Pergamum Asiz urbem Carpus philoso- 
phus, Papirius diaconus, et Justinus philosophus ;” in short, the 
substance of Rufinus’s assertion. But under Commodus he 
warns his readers against relying too much on his indication of 
particular reigns®, In 1054 Herimann (Pertz. l. c. v. 76) affixed 
to the year 140 the following: ‘ Antoninus cognomento Pius per 


1 The printed text adds ‘“‘sub Pio every page of his records of these early 
Rome episcopo” by a mistake of punc- centuries shews marks of his own ori- 





tuation; these words belong to the next 
statement, about Hermas and his Pastor. 

2 That Bede was acquainted with 
the Church History as well as the 
Chronicle of Eusebius appears from the 
preface to the same treatise (vi. 140 
Giles). Perhaps I have been too hasty 
in assuming that Bede was the first to 
cast the narrative into this particular 
form. But, having carefully examined 
every Chronicle in Pertz and Muratori, 
I am pretty confident that it appears in 
no document printed in those vast col- 
lections antecedent to his date: and 





ginal criticism. 

3 «* Hujus temporibus nonnulli passi 
sunt quos supra notavimus. Sed idcirco 
hee non per ordinem certis imperatorum 
temporibus exprimi potuimus, quia in 
quibusdam passionibus sanctorum supra 
nominatorum imperatorum vocabula ita 
confuse posita sunt, ut, cum dicat rem 
sub Antonino gestam, ignoretur utrum 
sub Pio aut sub Commodo actum sit, 
et, cum dicit sub Lucio, ambiguum sit 
utrum sub Aurelio aut sub Antonino 
gestum sit.”” The good abbot’s discretion 
may atone for his bad Latin. 
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apologeticum Justini Christiani philosophi et postea martyris 
edoctus, clemens efficitur nostris,” which is surely only a dis- 
guised repetition of Bede; and then clumsily adds the two arti- 
cles abridged from the Hieronymic Chronicle, at 143 and 156. 
He is avowedly copied by Bernold in 1072 (Pertz. v. 414); and 
(scarcely varied in year) abridged by the Annales Mellicenses in 
1123 (Pertz. ix. 486), and Rudbert in 1186 (Pertz. ix. 762). 
In 1082 Marianus (Pertz. v. 512, 513) copies the Hieronymic 
Chronicle verbatim about Justin, although he has ecclesiastical 
information for that period from other sources: he seems to 
differ in years; but that is because he places Antoninus Pius’s 
accession in 145 instead of 138. Lastly, in 1106 Ekkehard 
(Pertz. vi. 104, 105) has at Ant. P. 4 half Bede’s article, at 14 
the Hieronymic article on Crescens, and at 15 a notice of the 
alleged letter of Antoninus to the communes of Asia, obviously 
taken directly or indirectly from Eusebius himself (H. E. iv. 13). 
Thus he and he alone is at last responsible for the whole mass of 
Western tradition respecting Justin. 

The results of our review of the traditional evidence may 
now be stated in few words. Justin’s death,—and that, be it 
remembered, is the main point chronologically attested,—is 
placed by some under Antoninus Pius (July 138 to March 161), 
by others under M. Aurelius (March 161 to March 180). The 
Chronicon Paschale alone of the witnesses for a late time gives a 
definite year, namely 165. But the reign is indicated by a long 
series of authors beginning with Eusebius, and, as I believe, 
deriving their information exclusively from him. On the other 
side we have a much scantier list of names. St Epiphanius dis- 
tinctly places an event subsequent to Justin’s death in 149 or 
150: and Cedrenus and Glycas send us back to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Epiphanius’s authority is unknown, but there is 
no reason to suppose it identical with that of Cedrenus (whom 
Glycas very possibly follows); for the one wrote about Tatian, 
and the other about Justin. Further, as we have already seen, 
no less a personage than St Clement may be the source of Ced- 
renus’s account. Thus we have in favour of the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius two. distinct traditions, in favour of that of M. Aurelius 
only the one long Eusebian tail, suspended ultimately not, as far 
as we can see, from any earlier author or tradition, but from the 
historian’s private interpretation of a passage in Justin’s own 
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second Apology. To that Apology then we are next sent back 
to see whether there is any evidence respecting it capable of 
rebutting the now obvious presumption against a late date for 
the martyrdom. External evidence there is none except the 
Eusebian catena just discussed. The internal evidence, I have 
tried to shew, is conclusive for the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
thereby cuts the first joint or link on which the whole weight of 
argument for the late date to either Apology or death depends. 
But its apparent proximity to the First Apology is our only clue 
to a narrower determination. Accepting then from Epiphanius 
149 or 150 as the posterior, or rather post-posterior, limit of 
Justin’s life, his first Apology must fall between 138 and that 
time. It is best to place it tolerably near to 148 or 149, where 
Justin’s rough 150 years from the Nativity are completed; and 
the epithet épaorn matdeias used of L. Verus tends in the same 
direction. He was fourteen years old on Dec. 15, 144, and 
therefore probably assumed the toga virilis at the Liberalia 
in March 145. This then may be taken as the earliest point at 
which Justin was likely to address him as he has done. Accord- 
ingly we may without fear of considerable errour set down Jus- 
tin’s first Apology to 145 or better still to 146, and his death to 
148. The second Apology, if really separate from the first, will 
then fall in 146 or 147, and the Dialogue with Tryphon about 
the same time}. 

The conclusions arrived at in this article will probably sound 
strange to those who are chiefly conversant with modern text 


1 [Volkmar pushes forward his dates least not written till after 152. The 
in a rather arbitrary manner. At pp. Acts shew that his stay at Rome on his 
463, 464 hesays, ‘‘Both Apologies belong return was long, and he may ‘‘ very 
to the same year after 140, but also, as _— possibly”” have been driven thither by 





appears by the longer Apology, not long 
after, i.e. about 150 in the strict sense 
of the words; the Dialogue not till after 
both, that is, after this one apologetic 
work of Justin.” It is impossible, he 
tells us at p. 466, to fix exactly how late 
after 147 the Dialogue was written: 
but it was held at Ephesus (which after 
all may only mean that the scene was 
laid at Ephesus), and the Apology 
written at Rome: a departure from 
Rome and a stay in Asia must there- 
fore intervene, and the Dialogue was at 


the persecutions in Asia in 156—158, 
under which Meliton wrote. We shall 
not then, he says, do wrong in more 
closely determining the Dialogue to 
about 155, after which Justin might be 
martyred about 160. 

Even on Volkmar’s premisses, this is 
surely a wilfully extreme position for a 
critic to take up, who has no special 
purpose to serve ; seeing that Antoninus 
Pius died March 7, 161. But I hope I 
have succeeded in shewing that much 
narrower limits may rightly be accepted. ] 
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books. A century and a half or more ago views substantially 
the same were backed with the weight of names not yet quite 
forgotten. Pearson was, I believe, the author of the revolt 
against the Eusebian chronology; and he was followed with 
greater or less agreement by Dodwell, Massuet, Baratier, and 
Gallandi. The dark age which succeeded cared nothing for 
Justin Martyr or his times. That reproach is now partly re- 
moved, thanks to the renewed interest in Church History and 
biblical criticism in Germany and to somewhat different move- 
ments in England. Yet the steps which have been taken to- 
wards restoring the image of the early Church have been uncer- 
tain and few. An immense debt of gratitude is owing to Nean- 
der and Schleiermacher for the work which has already been 
done by themselves or by their scholars: but the kind of criti- 
cism associated with the names of Bentley and Pearson has been 
for the most part neglected by them as dry and unphilosophical, 
and the result is a chaos of weltering theories. In England the 
name of Clinton may be allowed to make up for many deficiencies, 
and the diligence and independence of his labours are above all 
praise. Unfortunately however he is too apt merely to compare 
authorities without sifting their individual value; moreover in 
his ecclesiastical notices he has followed too implicitly the 
episcopal chronology of Pagi, and thereby his determination of 
Justin’s date is altogether perverted. 

It may perhaps be prudent to notice an objection which Ger- 
man if not English critics might naturally be expected to make, 
founded on the respective policies uf the two emperors whose 
reigns have been the battle field of this article. The undoubted 
persecutions which took place in the time of M. Aurelius give a 
plausible colour to the notion that he was essentially a perse- 
cutor: and it has now become a theological common-place to 
extol his character as the perfection of stoical virtue applied to 
the duties of a ruler, and then demonstrate its necessary hostility 
to Christianity. On the other hand the mildness of his prede- 
cessor’s character has been urged as an argument against the 
probability of his permitting such “unjust” proceedings at Rome 
as the martyrdom of St Justin. I hope at some future time to 
be able to discuss more thoroughly the characters and policies 
of the emperors between Domitian and Commodus. It must suf- 


fice for the present to protest against the sentimental fiction of 
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M. Aurelius as the model heathen emperor, which has become 
accepted chiefly through the rhetoric of Gibbon, and has lately 
reappeared in England out of his pages with new adornments, to 
teach the kingdoms of modern Europe the true art of govern- 
ment. I will yield to no one in admiration for M. Aurelius in 
respect of much of his private life: but alas for the hapless pro- 
vinces that were cursed with his good nature. For some perse- 
cution, committed in a fever-fit of superstition, he is clearly 
responsible: but most of the bloody acts of his reign were per- 
petrated by the savage and greedy officials with whom he found 
it disagreeable to interfere. With regard to Antoninus Pius, it 
is difficult not to suspect that the spurious edict to the assembly 
of Asia in favour of the Christians has insensibly influenced the 
minds even of those who reject it!. The fact is that we know 
extremely little about his reign at all, and yet we do know that it 
was marked as a time of portents and strange occurrences, the 
usual occasions of popular violence against the Christians, 
Above all, we know that the state of the law till the middle 
of the third century made it very difficult for any but a very 
determined emperor to restrain a mob or a prefect bent upon 
destroying the “ atheists.” 
Fenton J. A. Hort. 





IV. 
Notes on the Agamemnon of Arschylus. 


No Greek tragedy, perhaps, has received more attention from 
scholars than the play which forms the opening of the only 
extant trilogy. And it well deserves the pains which have been 
bestowed upon it. For while the picturesqueness and lyric beau- 


ties of the choral odes and the dramatic force of the dialogue 


1 The letters will of course still peror would try to extend to a class of 





remain, which Antoninus Pius, accord- 
ing to Meliton (ap. Euseb. W/. £. iv. 26), 
wrote to seyeral states repli rod univ 
vewrepifew rept juav. The phrase ex- 
presses very happily the indefinite kind 
of protection which a benevolent em- 


harmless men whom he saw to be fre- 
quently the victims of cupidity or fanati- 
cism. It does not indicate any dis- 
pensation from the regular legal pro- 
ceedings which might undoubtedly be 


taken against the Christians. 
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must always attract a number of readers, who will neglect the 
less interesting plays, every one must feel that it presents a 
greater number of peculiar difficulties than almost any other 
relic of the Greek stage. The existing state of the criticism 
and interpretation of this play is well exhibited in Mr Paley’s 
successive editions, and his learning and good taste have gene- 
rally guided him to a right decision, or at least to a defensible 
opinion, in regard to the views, which he has adopted from other 
commentators, or originated himself. There are, however, some 
passages, and those too among the most difficult or interesting 
in the play, in which I am unable to acquiesce altogether in any 
current reading or rendering; and it may perhaps be worth while 
to submit to the judgment of others the conclusions to which I 
have been led on a recent perusal of the Agamemnon. In every 
passage, on which I have anything new to offer, I will first quote 
the immediate context, as it is generally read. The numbering 
of the lines is that in Mr Paley’s second edition (Cantabrigie 
1853). 


vy. 11—19: 

ett’ Gv 8€ vuxtimdaykrov evdpocdy 7 exo 
evvnv dveipots ovK emirKorrouperny 
> , , 4 > o ~ 
éunv. PoBos yap avO vmvov mapacrarei, 
Td pi BeBaiws Brépapa ovpBadreiv Urve- 
Grav & acide 7 pwiperOa Soxe, 
” sy? > , > , * 
Umvov 168 dvtipodrov évrépvwv Gkos, 

, ,_? * a ‘ , 
KAaiw tér’ otkov Trovde cuudopay arevar, 


> © ‘ , ” , 
ovx @s Ta pict aptota Starrovovpevov. 


Very few critical readers will, I think, be disposed to deny that 
there is an intolerable awkwardness in this passage, and the 
more it is examined, the more it must be felt that the super- 
fluous and ill-placed ¢uyjv, at the beginning of the third line, has 
usurped the functions of some verb, which is required as the 
apodosis of edr’ av ¢yw, and as the pivot of the d8os yap, x.r.A. 
which follows. It must also be obvious, that, standing immedi- 
ately under eivyv, and immediately above ro yy, the intrusion of 
éunv is easily accounted for. And it is clear to me that the only 
question, which is really open, is—what verb is at once most in 
harmony with the sense of the passage, and with the traces of 
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the existing text? The watchman says that: “when he keeps 
his night-wandering and dew-drenched lair not visited by 
dreams, then he—does something—for fear stands by his side 
instead of sleep, so that he cannot close his eyelids in unbroken 
repose; and that when he seems to sing or chirp, by way of 
remedy for the sleep which he is deprived of, then he weeps 
and wails for the unhappy condition of his master’s house.” 
Surely we have here two different statements; when he goes to 
his resting-place, fear obliges him to substitute for quiescence 
something the reverse of it; and when he tries to cheer himself 
with music, his voice breaks forth in lamentation. All things 
considered, there is no verb so well calculated to take the place 
of éunv, as %po, which, according to paleographical considera- 
tions, is very near it in outward appearance. This word, which 
properly means to go slowly backwards and forwards, to walk 
painfully or reluctantly, is often used by A’schylus to denote 
constrained progress, or going away, when honour, interest, or 
pleasure would call upon us to remain in some place. Thus 
in Eumen. 291 we have: 

ovrot o ‘AmdAX@v ovd’ Abnvaias abévos 

pioar av adore py) ov mapnueAnpevoy 

éppew, Td xaipew py pabdrO drov dpevor. 
This is just the state of restlessness, which the watchman would 
attribute to the influence of his continual fears ; as the Erinnyes 
would goad Orestes, so the sentinel’s terror kept him in continual, 
though reluctant motion. I think therefore that Eschylus wrote 
éppo, and not éuyy in this passage. 


II. 
vv. 69—71: 
ov@ wroxAaiov ov@ tiodeiBav 
ovre Saxptwyv dripev iepav 
épyas areveis mapabenEet. 
No one, I think, who is well acquainted with the style of Eschy- 
lus, can hesitate to adopt the suggestion of Paley and Hermann, 
that ore daxpiov is a marginal explanation of one of the two 
preceding participles, probably of irode/Bwv, and ought to be struck 
out. It seems to me simply impossible that the poet should 
have added such a tame and common-place word as daxpiev to 
his emphatic alliteration of imoxaiwy or imodaiwv—whichever is 
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the true reading—and imodci8wv. This sort of parechesis in the 
repetition of words beginning with the same preposition is com- 
mon enough, and there is no example, I believe, of its interrup- 
tion by the addition of an uncompounded word. Thus in v. 1530 
we have xammece, xarOave, cai xatabaypouev, the effect of which would 
be entirely lost, if the metre allowed or obliged us to write 
Oayonev. So also we might compare v. 1382: dmédices, amérapes, 
dnéroks 8 ce, where Hermann has corrected the last word!. 
With regard to the meaning of the passage, I am surprised that 
any one should for a moment hesitate to accept the opinion 
adopted by Bamberger, Dindorf and Hermann, that the Chorus is 
here referring to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. That dupa iepa are 
“sacrifices offered without fire” is sufficiently proved by Pindar, 
Ol. vu. 48: 
kat rol yap aidoicus €xovtes omépp’ dveBav croyds ov- redgav 8 amv- 
pots iepots 
Gdoos év axkpordXet. 


> 


Now this “sacrificing without fire” might either imply, as in the 
passage of Pindar, the neglect of a prescribed form of religious 


worship; or it might denote, as in the case of Iphigenia, the 


1 T cannot doubt that we ought to 
make this correspondence of the two 
words beginning with d- more complete 
by reading dxalpwy for dxalpws in the 
Choéph. 615. In Theognis 899 (919) 
we read : 
wor’ és &katpa mwoveiv kal un Sdue S 

K’ €0€\y Tis-— 
which would fully explain the dxaipwv 
mévwy. And in the Agamem. 781, dxat- 
pws is used as a synonym for ddixws : 

qoce 5é xpivy SiarrevOduevos 

Tov Te Sikaiws Kal Tov dkalpws 

mow olkoupotyra Today. 

As the chorus is alluding to cruel and 
murderous actions committed by women 
against their nearest friends, these crimes 
are properly designated as dxaipa, ‘‘con- 
trary to the right and expected measure 
or rule,” no less than dueihiya, “ un- 


feeling and merciless in themselves.” I 
think too that the order of thought re- 
quires us to place dvr. y’, which refers 


to the Lemnian crime, as the climax of 
the other female iniquities, before the 
reference to Clytwmnestra—in other 
words, to make it the strophe; and then 
what is now orp. y’ will follow in a 
natural order as the antistrophe. This 
presumes that we should read dzevxouae 
in v. 616, én’ dvipl das érecxoTws c€B8as 
in v. 619, and tlw 8 a. é. 6. in v. 620. 
A proper metrical emphasis requires, I 
think, that the beginning of the strophe 
and antistrophe should be arranged 
thus : 


orp. Kkaxav dé mpecBeverar TO Arjuviov 
hoy" yodra: bé 
5a mdfos kardmrvotov, jicacev 5é Tus 
avr. rel 5 éreuvnoduny dmeNixwv 
movev axalpwy be, 
Sutgires yaurrevp’ drevxouar Somos. 
I have taken 64 rd@os from Hermann’s 
ya md0os. His readings in vv. 614— 
621, and the parenthesis which he sup- 
poses, are quite inadmissible. 
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offering up of a human victim, who could not be burnt or 
cooked, and in part eaten, as all burnt offerings were, by the 
assembled worshippers. Hence, in the same chorus, the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia is described as one against all law, one which 
none might feast on (v. 147): 


orevoopeva Ovciav érépay avopdy tw’ Gdacrow 
Again, the dreveis édpyai, which I have compared with another 
passage of Pindar (see Journal of Class. and Sacred Philology, 
No. II. p. 211), manifestly presume personal feelings—no doubt 
the stubborn and inexorable resentment of Clyteemnestra. Ac- 
cordingly, dzipwr iepav cannot be the genitive of the subject, but 
must represent the object or cause of the wrath provoked by 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia. And so the passage will mean: “ nei- 
ther by offerings of fire nor by offerings of tears will one soothe 
the stubborn wrath excited by that unburnt sacrifice ;” which 
is much the same as the sentiment in vy. 148: 

pipver yap poBepa madivopros 

olxovépos Sodia prdpwv pivis texvdrotvos. 
This is in fact the key-note to the forebodings attributed to the 


chorus up to the time of the catastrophe. See especially vv. 
1309—1313. 


Ill. 
vv. 97—103: 
rovtwv Ae~ao’ Ste Kai Suvarov 
kat Oéyis aiveiv 
Tay te yevou thade pepipvns 
) viv tore pév Kaxdppor redeber 
tote & ex Ovowwv ayava daivovo’ 
€Amis autver dpovrid’ amAnorov 
thv OvpoBdpov péva Avmnv. 
It seems to me scarcely possible that Aschylus should have 
written dégaca may re yevod in a construction like this. The pas- 
sages quoted by Paley belong to a different class. Nor can I for 
a moment accept Heindorf’s extraordinary suggestion that the 
construction is yevod \éfava way re. It appears much more likely 
that schylus wrote A€ZONe, which has been corrupted into 
A€ZAC. With regard to the end of the passage, I cannot hesi- 
tate to adopt the conjecture of Ahrens: aAnorov Avmns, Ovpopbdpor 
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am», which I think is confirmed by the similar confusion of dry, 
aica, and dvdpay, which I have pointed out in a note on the 
Antigone, 604—607. 


IV. 
vv. 162—164: 

ov8 doris mapobev jv péyas 

Trappayo Opace Bpiwr 

ovdev AcEa mply ay.- 
Various attempts have been made to correct this obviously cor- 
rupt passage. Schiitz and Hermann proposed oidcv av Acéa, 
Klausen ovdey ére AeEax, Ahrens ovd¢ Aégerai, Markscheffel ovr: A€£erar, 
Franz od AedeEera, Miiller ovdev dpxéoa, Conington ovx ddééera, and 
Paley, adopting the first of these conjectures, renders it, after 
Hermann, nullius momenti est, with reference to the idiom ovdév 
Aéeyet, “it is worthless,” Ar. Equites 334, All these suggestions 
leave the main difficulty untouched, namely, the use of oiSev or 
some other negative between oidé and its verb; for the relative 
sentence interposed does not appear to me to justify such a 
repetition. Considering the emphatic position of rpiv dv, especi- 
ally with reference to the preceding mapoéev, I think it most likely 
that the particle viv is concealed in otdév, and that the true read- 
ing is viv ddeEjoe mplv dv. Jupiter is here addressed as Zeivs ddcéy- 
top (Soph. Gd. Col. 143). or ddeénrnpws (Sept. c. Theb. 8). Trou- 
blesome thoughts arise, and the ruling God can alone disperse 
them; Ze’s réy ddefjoee (Hom. Od. ur. 346). Neither he, who 
was aforetime mighty, will now help, being of older date; and as 
for him, who came into being afterwards, he is passed and gone, 
having met with more than his match. But if any one raises the 
song of triumph to Jove with all his heart, in full assurance of 
faith, he will obtain the grace and comfort which he needs. The 
difficulty raised about the use of dors with reference to a parti- 
cular person is not supported by the usage of Aschylus: cf. 
Prom. 170: 1d véov Bovddevp’ id? érov oximrpov ryds tT amocvdata. 38: 
doris td odv Ovnroiot mpotdwxev yépas. 755: drm Oaveiv pev eorw od 
merpopévov. T61: Fires x Aids macyw xaxds. Pers. 731: doris “EAA- 
orovrov HAmoe cxjoev. Ag. 1035: iris fee. 1373: Oavudfoper cov, 
iris xouraftes. The opposition between viv and zp ov is much 


the same as that in Pers. 154: ef ri yy Saipov madacos viv pebéornke 
oTpaT@. 
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V. 
vv. 234—238 : 
émet mroAAakis 
matpos kar’ avdpavas ev’tpaméfous 
euedev- dyva & aravpwros aida 
matpos didtov rpitdcmovboy evrotpov 
aiava pitas eriva. 
It is surely very strange that the obvious correction of maava for 
aiava should not have established itself in the text. Every one 
sees that the reference is to the pzan, which followed the liba- 
tions, and which Iphigenia honoured, i. e. took a part in; cf. vv. 
685 sqq.: 
TO vuppéripor 
pédos exdrws tiovras— 
where participation in a choral song is directly referred to. 
Xenophon says (Conv, 11. 1): ws & apypéOnoav ai tpameae kai eo ei- 
cavto kai énatavicav. So also Plato (Conv. p. 176 A): xaraxdwev- 
Tos Tov Swkpatovs kat Seurvnoavtros cai trav Grd\wr, omovdas te oas 
motmoacOat kat doavras tov Oedv kui TraddAa Ta vopiCopeva tpémerOa 
mpos tov mérov. It is well known that the libations which preceded 
the Pzean were just three in number, (1) to the gods above, (2) to 
the gods below, (3) to Jove the saviour; hence the Peean is justly 
called rpiréorovdos; and as Zeds Swrip tpiros was the oixopiAat 
éciwv dvdpav (Suppl. 26), we can understand the epithet etmorpos 
with the same reference. On the whole, nothing can be more 
in accordance with the natural sense of the context than a read- 
ing which says distinctly that the princess with her innocent 
young voice affectionately honoured the pzan, when the third 
libation had been poured forth to the giver of prosperity in her 
father’s hospitable halls (with avdpavas eirpamé{ovs comp. avdpaves 
evéevoe Choéph. 701). 
VI. 
v. 292: 
mAéov Kaiovoa Tey eipnuevar. 
The usual and, as I believe, the correct translation of this passage 
is “kindling a brighter flame than those which have been men- 
tioned ,” and some of the commentators explain the fact by a 
reference to the diminished distance between the telegraph- 
stations in this case. It has been suggested that ray cipnuévev 
may mean “more than their instructions enjoined,” just as we 
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have in v. 1598: cadpoveiv eipnyévov, “ when prudence has been 
enjoined.” And Dindorf, with characteristic rashness, has ejected 
the passage, in order to foist into the text an anonymous frag- 
ment quoted by Hesychius: mpocapifovca méumpov pdrdya. In- 
stead of departing from the usual interpretation of ray cipnpéver, 
or removing this simple passage from the text of Eschylus, I feel 
more disposed to insert the same general reference to the pre- 
ceding statements in a passage of Diphilus, which is otherwise 
hopelessly corrupt. In the well-known Fragment of the Zogra- 
phus (Athen. vu. p. 291 Fr; Meineke, p. 394), that comedian 
describes the cook’s caution in engaging himself by the job; and 
after mentioning some cases in which he profits by the careless 
extravagance of his employers, the speaker gives his reasons for 
eschewing all dealings with economical pic-nic parties, vv. 28, 
29: 
ard ovpBoddv cuvayovra vy Ai’ erepa mov 


22 eae , , 
eveBadev eis TOV Képapoy avevpnucva, 


The last word has been the subject of numberless conjectures, 
of which by far the most absurd is Coray’s évovpnyéva; indeed it 
is quite marvellous that Schweighzeuser should have quoted such 
a childish criticism, which leaves the metrical difficulty as it 
was, and makes nonsense of the passage. It is clear, as Meineke 
has shown, that xéepayos means “eam fori partem ubi coquorum 
erat statio ;” and as cuvayovra must be the accusative after évéBa- 
Aev, Erepa must be the nominative; and this word would have no 
reference if we did not mend at once the sense and the metre by 


? 


reading 4 rdpnyeva or 4 ra cipnuéva for dvevpnyeva: “very different 
motives from those which I have mentioned drive the pic-nic 
caterer to cooks’ row.” That érepos in the sense of “ different” 
may be followed by 7, is well known; cf. Soph. Trach. 835; 
Eurip. Orest. 346. And although the crasis in rdpnyéva is not 
harsher than that in «dra for cai cira, it is sufficiently unusual to 
puzzle an ignorant copyist. 


VII. 
vv. 453—456 : 
To & dmrepxdrws krvew €d 


Bapv- Baddera yap docas 


AwW6ev Képavvos. 


kpiva 8 adpbovov ddBov. 
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Mr George Burges has collected a number of his own emen- 
dations, which, he says, had been previously suggested by other 
critics, and he leaves it doubtful whether these are cases of acci- 
dental coincidence, or whether he had availed himself of their 


Tan ARETE RENEE 


ingenuity. If we were to accept the rule by which he judges 
others, every such resemblance is a proof of pilfering on the part 
of the subsequent writer. But whatever may be the success of 
Mr Burges’s ingenuity in other cases, no scholar, I conceive, will 
envy either his or Lobeck’s conjectural emendation of the pas- 
sage quoted above. Lobeck proposed, in the first edition of his 
commentary on Ajax, published nearly half a century ago, and 
not, as Mr Burges says, in his 2nd edition, which appeared in 1835, 
that we should read Badderar yap ”Ooca duWbev kepavvds “fortasse ut 
Horatius fertunt summos fulmina montes :” 


~ arp een 


and Mr Burges gives 
us: Baddrerae & ap’ “Ocons dOev xepavvois. The obvious meaning 
of the context obliges us to reject without the slightest hesitation 
this insertion of a frigid common-place. The chorus says that 
to be excessively well-spoken of (of course we must read imepxé- 
mos for imepxérws) is grievous; for—that Jove does something in 
consequence—and that prosperity free from envy is to be pre- 
ferred. From this it is clear that, if Aschylus wrote with any 
logic in his composition, he must have passed to the preference 
for dpOovos 880s by some sentence which explained the connexion 
between excessive renown and the envy of the Gods. That 
&pOovos is used in the less usual sense of “unenvied” is clear. To 
the same effect the poet had said v. 369: gota & amjpavrov dare 


oe RAR EREDAR 


kdrapkei «3 mparidwv Aaydvra, Where we must understand émapxeiy in 
Solon’s sense: 


dnu@ péev yap €dwxa técov Kpdros docov émapkei. 
Now that Jupiter in particular was liable to the 6évos which is 
attributed to the Gods in general (see the commentators on 
Herod. 1. 32; m1. 40) is sufficiently shown by the prayer in 
: Pindar, Ol. x11l. 25: apédvnros érecow yevers xpdvov amavra, Zed marep. 
Nothing then could be more appropriate here than a reference 
to Jove’s envy of the over-prosperous. And as Agamemnon him- 
self is made to say in a subsequent scene (v. 918): 

kai toiaSé py euBaivor adovpyéow bedv 
: pn tis mpdcwbev dppatov Baror Pddvos— 
I cannot doubt that Klausen is right, when he construes éccos 
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as the dative of the instrument, and refers to the lightning glance 
of indignation which flashed down from the eyes of Jove; thus 
in Sept. c. Theb. 485 we have the phrase: Zeds vepérwp éridot koraiver, 
and in Prom. 356: é& éupdrev jorpamre yopyordy oédas. It may be a 
question whether the poet also thought of the outward signs of 
divine envy and displeasure by which the proud were sometimes 
checked in the midst of their prosperity and renown, just as 
Jove’s lightning flashes before the steeds of Diomedes, and warns 
him that there is a limit to his self-confidence (Hom. /1. vim. 
133). 


VIL. 
vv. 518, 519: 
tov puvciov & jpapte Kat mavddeOpov 
aitéxOovov marpgov eOpicev Sdpor. 

With regard to picvv, I think that Paley has rightly rejected the 
interpretation, which finds favour with Conington and Blackie, 
who were preceded by a very unsafe authority—the late Profes- 
sor Scholefield. It is clear that the poet is here speaking of 
Helen, the prey or booty, which Paris was obliged to relinquish. 
In addition to this loss he brought destruction on his own native 
city, and thus it is said that the sin is doubly atoned for—not 
only is restitution made, but the culprit and all his family and 
race are destroyed. I have referred to this passage chiefly in 
order to protest against the current interpretation of airéyéovor. 
We are told that it means “cum ipsa terra,” just as airéroxos in 
v. 135 signifies “cum ipso fetu,” and airavdpos “ cum ipsis viris” 
in Lucian. Now, in the first place, I do not understand the 
meaning of “mowing down a paternal house together with the 
land.” Then, whatever may be said about airéroxos, the common 
meaning of airéywv forbids us to seek for a signification entirely 
unconnected with its ordinary usage. It seems to me that the 
opposition is between the restitution of that which he imported 
from a foreign country, and the ruin he brought besides on his 
own native and paternal home. And I conceive that airéy@ovos 
bears the same sense as yOdvos in (Ed. Col. 947: 


a > - ”, I , 
TotovToyv avtois ‘Apeos evBovdoy mayov 


eyo Evyndn xOdviov dv’, ds ovx ea 


rowvcd dAjras THd duod vaiew mode. 
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IX. 


vv. 529, 530: 

ws mOAN duavpas ex hpevds p dvacrévery. 

wébev rd Svadpov roir’ éemqv orvyos OTparT@ ; 
That orpar@ is a false reading, probably suggested to the careless 
scribe by the orparés at the end of v. 523, I am quite ready to 
admit with Hermann, But I cannot follow Paley in accepting 
his or rather Emperius’ substitution of ¢pevayv. It seems to me 
most unlikely that the poet would have introduced this word 
immediately after dicppov, to say nothing of dpevds in the preced- 
ing line. Besides, I think we require a dative after érjv, and I 
should propose: rodr env Ovpd oriyos, with reference to the 
proper meaning of dic@vyos; see Hermann on Soph. Electr. v. 212. 


X. 
vv. 594, 595: 
ovd oda tép ww ov erioyov dharw 
GAXov mpos avdpds paddov 7} xadxovd Baas. 

After all that has been written on this passage, I cannot believe 
that the text, as it stands, admits of a reasonable interpretation. 
It does not seem to me natural that Clytzemnestra, in boasting 
of her own innocence, should seek a comparison from some diffi- 
cult art—such as that of enamelling bronze. Still less can I 
think, with Hermann, that she is alluding to her own murderous 
intentions, and that she disclaims her adultery by disclaiming 
her blood-guiltiness, The passages which he quotes (Soph. Aj. 
95, Asch. Prom. 866, Cho. 1005) explain themselves, and throw 
no light on the lines before us. If we were to read jj yadxis Badds, 
we should get a meaning at once simple and natural: “I know 
no more of clandestine pleasures and their attendant slanders 
than bronze knows of its dyeing:” because the strongest dye 
may be obliterated from a metal surface. There is a similar 
proverb in Spanish. And the turn of the phrase is not unlike 
that in the fragment of the Cedalion of Sophocles : 


Tois gois €y@ Adyorstw ov Tekpaipopat 


ov paddov 7} AevKG AiO@ Aeve?y oradpyn. 
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XI. 
vv. 619, 620: 
eipnuoy jjpap ov mpérer Kaxayyeho 


yAdoon piaiverv: xopis 7 Ty Ocdr. 


Hermann maintains that j ry) Gedy, for 1 Oedv rin, is a solcecism, 
and he renders the words thus: 7 ri) yapis bedv éor, “praemium 
sine diis est,” i.e. “premium accipit malorum in re leta nuntius 
tale, cui non favent dii.” I should be surprised if any Cambridge 
scholar assented cither to the condemnation of the ordinary 
rendering, or to Hermann’s improved translation. It seems clear 
to me that the words must mean: “the honour of gods is distinct 
and separate—we must not mix thanksgivings with deprecations 
—we must not bring at once the offerings of joy and mourning.” 


For the Greek it is sufficient to quote the line 
xwpis té 7 eimeivy moda kal Ta Kaipta. 
And for the sentiment to refer to Cicero, Phil. 1. 6, 13: “an me 


censetis decreturum ut parentalia cum supplicationibus misce- 
rentur ?” 


XII. 
vv, T86—790: 
Oixas yap ovK amd yAwoons Geoi 
Kdvovtes avdpoOviras "IXiov pOopas 
eis aipatnpov Tedxos ov d:xopidras 
Wnpous eevro: ra SF evavtio Kitet 
Enis mpoojer xetpos ov mAnpoupere. 
With the other critics I agree only so far, as to believe with 
them that xerpds is a false reading. Hermann’s ypeios, indiga, is 
condemned by the position in which the epithet would appear. 
Paley’s interpretation of Casaubon’s xeidos seems to me singularly 
ludicrous. He supposes a reference to the story of Pandora as 
told by Hesiod, Op. et D. 96: 
pourn & abrd& éedmis ev dppyxrovor Sdpowe 
evdov euipve midov trd yeihecw— 
and understands yeidos of the inner and lower rim of the vessel, 
as in Aristoph. Eq. 814: és éroincey riv rédkw tpdv peor ebpov 
emxe.\}. Hope, therefore, approached the lower rim, went half- 
way up the inside of the voting-urn. In other words, instead of 
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having its proper ballast of pebbles, it was about half-full of 
hope!! To say nothing of the humorous freak of treating hope 
like one of the forty thieves, and making her anxious to have a 
few round stones on the top of her head, I must deny that 
mpooner xeidos Could be said of the contents of a vessel. I have no 
doubt that Casaubon, when he proposed this emendation, under- 
stood that Hope, the goddess, went up to the unfilled urn. At 
any rate, this is the obvious force of the context. All the Gods 
put their votes into the urn of condemnation, and Hope alone 
went up tothe urn of acquittal. That this is the general meaning 
is clear. But, as the text stands, ye.pds creates an insuperable 
difficulty. For, as the genitive after mAnpoupére, it must, according 
to the Greek idiom, be equivalent to i7d yxeipds ; but the hand was 
not the agent but the instrument of the filling: so we have in 
Soph. Phil. 324: Ovp@ yévorto x<ipa wAnpdoai wore: and in any case 
we should expect yepdv instead of yepés. In short, if schylus 
had intended to speak of the hands of the voting deities, he 
must have written xepoiv. The true reading, however, seems to 
me to lie somewhat deeper. It will be observed that Aschylus, 
instead of eyndicarvto says Wipouvs eevro, although the common 
verb would have suited his metre, and though this mode of ex- 
pression involves a harsh construction of the second accusative 
case. I can hardly conceive that he would have gone out of his 
way to introduce the word yidous, if he had not wished to lay 
some stress on the fact, well known of course to his hearers, that 
the voting was by means of round sea-pebbles placed in an urn. 
It is scarcely necessary to show that this was the case. Thus 
Pindar speaks of the movriav Wapwr dpibpdr (Ol. xit. 44), and says 
(Ol. x1. 9): viv padov Aicoopevay dma xipa xarakdiooe péov; and with 
the same reference to the place where the voting-pebbles were 
picked up, Aristophanes humorously designates the old dicast’s 
“private collection” as a beach or sea-shore of shingle, Vesp. 
109, 110: 
bn pov de dSeioas py Sendein more, 
i” eyo Suxdfew, aiycaddv evdov rpepet. 

Now the poetical term for a collection of wide or sea-pebbles is 
xepas; thus Pindar, Pyth. vi. 12: otr’ Gvepos és puxods adds a£ouor 
mappipe xepad« tuntdpevov. That the yxepas was expressly distin- 
guished from the sand and mud found at the bottom of the 
water is shown by a passage in Hom. J1. xx1. 316 sqq.: 
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‘ \ a, , Py > 
dnl yap ovre Binv xpatounoeuev ov're te eidos 
sa , , , 
ovre ra (leg. re) revyea kdda Ta mov pada vewO Aipyns 
keioe? im idvos Kexadvppéva: Kad d€ pw adtov 
elliow Wapadoroivy adts, xepados meptxevas 

, > , ¢ > ia) > , > ‘ 
pupioy, ovd€ of date’ éemiotioovrat ‘Axatol 


addreEare téconv of Gory Kabirepbe Kadio. 


Here we see that dous, colluvies, as a general term includes the 
mud or slime (its), the sand (yauaéos), and the pebbles (yepas) 
found at the bottom of the sea. And that yepas denoted a number 
of stones is shown by the fact that the word is used in speaking 
of an altar made of small stones; Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1123: Bopiv 
& ad xepados mapeviveov. We have thus a poetical word, distinctly 
expressing the collection of pebbles made by the votes put into 
the urn, sufficiently resembling the unintelligible yeipds of the 
manuscripts, and not so common as to be understood by the 
copyist. And when we remember that zAnpovyevo requires a 
genitive of the materials, that, by substituting Wjous evo for 
éWnicavro, Eschylus has made a direct reference to the stones 
themselves, and that the present tense of the participle directs 
our attention to what was going on at the other urn, it seems to 
me at least more than probable that the true reading is yepados 
ov mAnpoupero, and that the poet’s meaning is as follows: “the Gods 
without any hesitation put their pebbles for the man-slaying 
destruction of Troy into the urn of condemnation; but to the 
other vase Hope came up, as it was not being filled with the sea- 
stones.” The insertion of the ¢ in yepds, for xepAdos, is an easy 
result of the copyist’s misconception. A similar corruption is 
observable in a passage of Sophocles, where this little vowel is 
the sole obstacle to the removal of an outrageous soleecism, 
which has escaped the notice of all the editors!. In Soph. Electra 
780 we find: 


1 [see that the same correction is 
proposed, somewhat doubtfully, by Mr 
Shilleto in his appendix on or’ od (ad 
Dem. de fals. Leg. pp. 202 sqq.). Iam 
disposed to concur in the explanation 
by which he would account for the 
other apparent exceptions to the general 
rule. With regard to those, which he 
finds more difficult, I would venture to 
make the following suggestions. In 


Dem. Nicostr. p. 1246, I should not 
hesitate to read ov« av é&epe. The way 
to éevpev has been through é£eiper, 
misunderstood by a copyist, who did 
not know the rule about the omission of 
the temporal augment in verbs begin- 
ning with ej- (Herodian. Herm. p. 314. 
xxxvili.). This passage does not appear 
to me, as it does to Mr Shilleto, to be 
very similar to that in the Pheniss. 
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g > 2” ‘ NA v9 3 e 7 
@OT OUTE VUKTOS UTVOY OUT €& neEpas 


ene oreyatew ndvvy add’ 6 mpootaray 


xpdvos Stiyé p’ aiégv ws Oavovperny. 
Now, if there is anything certain in Greek syntax, it is a fixed 
rule that dore should be followed by p» with the infinitive in 
merely dependent clauses, and by ov with the indicative in a 
sentence like this; and as we have the imperfect indicative in 
the adversative sentence, it is clear that we must omit the « in 
oreyagew and read éw éoréyager. 

I take this opportunity of suggesting a new interpretation 
of another passage of Sophocles, in which, as it appears to me, 
reference is made, as in the lines before us, to the vote of 
condemnation. All the commentators have found great diffi- 
culty in the following lines of the Ajax 798, 799: 

mapeor €xeivos apte THvde o é£0dov 

OrcOpiav Aiavros éAmifer pépev. 
After all perhaps the true interpretation is, “he fears that this 
going forth gives the death-vote of Ajax—passes sentence of 
death upon him.” We have drcépia Widos in Sept. c. Theb. 180; 
and yijdov pépew in Lumen. 680. 


XIII. 
vv. 934—938: 


oixos & tmapxer tavde ovv Oeois, avaé, 

éxew treverOa & ovxk eriorarat Sdpos. 

ToAAGY TaTnopoY cipatov av nvéauyy, 

Sdpoioe mpotvexOevros €v xpnotnpiors 

Wuyjs xépiotpa rhade pnxaveperns. 
It seems to me unnecessary to adopt Porson’s conjecture of 
oixos for oikos. On the contrary, I think that it would spoil the 
sense, and deprive us of the opposition between oixos at the 


1357. On the contrary, I think that dere ph obx drayrd o” eldéva, and I 
the position of the negatives inthe main would therefore read : 

clause, and the occurrence of the a  olc6”* od uaxpay yap Tetxéwy mepirruxal 
in the illative sentence, make all the ds wh o'x dravrd o’ eldévar Ta Spwmueva. 
difference in the passage of Demosthe- The use of ws for dere may have led to 
nes. As the positive assertion would the corruption; see however Asch. 
be waxpay yap K.7.. Gore wh dravrd Lum. 36: ws wre owxedv wyre p’ dxralvev | 
o eldévar, it seems to me that the nega- Bdow. For wore wh ov cf. Eumen. 292, 


tive assertion requires oJ waxpay k.7.X. quoted above in No. I. 
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beginning and dédyos at the end of the clause. The construction 
is sufficiently supported by the last lines of Theocritus xx. : 
kal ws é€uds oikos vmapxet, 
roia depo. yepdwy d€ Oeois Kaddorov aotdy. 

It must be remembered that oikos means not only the house, like 
Sduos, but also the stock and store of accumulated wealth, the 
mepwovoia xpnudrev, in which vestments formed a conspicuous part : 
hence such phrases as, év6a «’ doxvos avip péya oixov dpédXoe (Hesiod. 
Op. et D. 493), and aia 8€ oikos dpéd\dero (Hom. Od. XI1v. 233). 
The meaning of the passage clearly is, “‘we have a store of these 
things to enjoy or possess with the favour of the Gods:” cf. 
Eumen. 161: Broavpiy dpapevov ayos éxew. That the gen. pnyaveperns 
has been suggested by rjode seems pretty obvious, but I prefer 
reading pnyavepérn, with Blomfield and Dindorf, to the dative 
pnxavepern, Which finds favour in the eyes of Franz, Paley and 
Hermann, but which is objectionable on account of déuoas. There 
is every reason to believe that Aschylus must have been ac- 
quainted with Pindar’s fourth Pythian ode, which was written 
about eight years before the Agamemnon, and it is not improbable 
that the phrase yoyijs xéuiorpa may have been suggested by 
Pindar’s éav Wuxav xopigau (P. Iv. 159), or by ro & adris reav yuyav 
couiéac od po Suvarov Which occurs in an ode written about the same 
time as this trilogy, (NV. vi. 44) cf. P. ut. 56: dvdp’ &k Oavarov 
kouica dn ddwxéra, Where we have the same reference to #scula- 
pius as in the following chorus (v. 990). But Aeschylus uses the 
word yux? with reference to the soul of a living man; and xoyigev, 
implied in his xémor7pa, signifies merely to bring back to Greece 
the living Agamemnon, just as Pindar says of the Greeks them- 
selves (O. xi. 57): roi pév yever hito adv ’Arpéos ‘Edévay xopiforres. 
Whereas Pindar refers in his fourth Pythian to the wish of Phrixus 
that his relations would bring back his exiled soul to his native 
land, and in the other passages to bringing back the soul from 
the grave. There may, however, be some intention to make 
Clyteemnestra express herself here also with studied ambiguity, 


and the participle pyyavepévn indicates the purpose for which she 
desired to have the life of Agamemnon at her disposal. 
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XIV. 


vy. 9(2—974: 

pada yé Tor Tas moddas tyteias 

dxépeotov Téppa, véocos yap [del] 

yeitov dpdrotxos épeider. 
Some seventeen years ago | explained this passage by a refer- 
ence to Solon (p. 80 Bach): mdrotrov & ody répya metacpévor 
dvdpaot keira, x.t.d.. and suggested that dxdpecros must mean 
“uncertain,” “unsteady,” “wayward,” “always changing its 
place,” both in these words and in two other passages of the 
Agamemnon; 1304: 76 pév ed mpaooew axdpectoy épu mace Bporoiar. 
1461: kaxév aivov arnpas rixas adxopéorov. And I found the same 
signification still more strongly expressed in the words of Sopho- 
cles, Zid, Col. 120: aod xupet éxtémtos ovbeis 6 mavtav 6 ravTov dkope- 
oréraros (New Crat. § 335). I have lately observed a remarkable 
confirmation of this view, especially in its application to the 
passage last cited, in the similar words of the chorus in the 
Ajax, where the sailors are vainly seeking their hero, just as the 
chorus in the other play are impatiently hunting for the blind 
king of Thebes. The Salaminian sailors say somewhat peevishly 
(vv. 871 sqq.): 

oxéThia yap 
eve ye Tov paxpov adatav Tévev 
otpia pi) meddoa Spdpo, 


, » ¢ 
G\N dpévnvov avdpa py) Aevooew Srov. 


Here the epithet dpévvos has seemed so difficult to Musgrave 
that he conjectures peynvér’ avdpa, and Hermann can find no better 
rendering than virum morbo debilitatum, which is quite incon- 
sistent with the context. But we must recollect that dyévnvos, or 
duernvds, is generally used by Homer to denote the fleeting or 
flitting shades of the dead: and when applied to the transitory 
life of man in general it bears the same meaning. As it is 
beautifully expressed in our funeral service: “Man that is born 
of a woman hath but a short time to live; he jleeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” If then d-pev-nvds is 
derived from pévew, the origin of the word fully explains its 
ordinary acceptation, and it will denote in the passage of the 
Ajax that the hero eluded the search of his friends, slipped 
through their fingers, just as Aschylus says of the nightly 
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vision, BéSaxev dyis dca yepav. The same is plainly the meaning of 
dxopeoréraros in the parallel passage of the (Zdipus Coloneus, 
except that here the idea of mobility and flitting is derived 
from that of a fickle, inconstant, and dissatisfied temper. Con- 
versely, Shakspere uses “ fleeting,’ which is properly the equi- 
valent of dyevnvés, to denote “ changeable, inconstant,” which are 
rather the rendering of dxépecros; thus in Richard ILI. we have: 


” and in 


“Clarence is come; false, fleeting, perjured Clarence;’ 
Antony and Cleopatra: “now the fleeting moon no planet is of 
mine.” The meaning then of the passage before us clearly is: 
“the boundary-wall of great health is fleeting: for disease, like 
a next-door neighbour, is always leaning against the partition.” 


XV. 
vy. L167—1170: 
KA. éxpuaptipnoov mpoipocas Té pw eidévat 
Ady@ marads TavS dpaptias Sdpor. 
XO. kal mds dy dpxos, miypa yevvaiws mayer, 
Tataviov yEevotTo; 
I return to these lines for the purpose of maintaining the inter- 
pretations, which I proposed in the New Cratylus, §§ 311, 397; 
the more so, as those interpretations have furnished the occasion 
for a somewhat remarkable procedure on the part of the last 
editors of the Agamemnon. I had proposed that, as xpév@ Kurtis 
occur in combination both in Pindar, Pyth. x1. 352, and in Aschy- 
lus, Choéph. 641, we may regard this juxta-position as equivalent 
to a compound such as xpovoxdurds; and similarly, that, as Ady 
madaws occur in combination both in Asch. Agamemn. 1168 [1199] 
and in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1395, this juxta-position might be simi- 
larly explained as equivalent to madaidaros; cf. Agam. 727: ma- 
Aaidharos év Bporois yépwv Abyos. Choéph. 622: mpecBeverar ASyo. 
Of this suggestion Mr Paley says in his first edition: “d¢éyo 
makads quasi unum verbum jungit Donaldson, quod vix placet.” 
In his second edition he adds: “qui vix recte contulit (Ed. Tyr. 
1395 ;” and he adopts the reading proposed by Dobree and Her- 
mann: rd pi «idevae Adyw, “non ex rumore tantummodo scire.” 
Hermann says: “apertum est aut deesse negationem, aut inep- 


tum esse Adyg, quod non magis hic referri potest ad sradauds, 
quam in Sophoclis (2d. R. 1397, ubi cum sdrpia conjunctum que 
patria dicebamini significat.”. The reader will remark, that, 
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according to Hermann himself Aéy@ cannot be connected with 
eiSéva, unless we depart from all the MSS., and substitute the 
improper crasis 7d p «idévae for the simple elision 7d p’ cidéva 
with its gloss 7d ¢ué. Nor does Hermann tell us how sadaad 
deéuara must be understood, if we separate the adjective from 
the explanatory dative A\éyg. Now we have another passage 
in which the collocation Aéy@ wadads occurs. It is of course 
possible that this juxta-position in the two cases is a for- 
tuitous coincidence ; but such a supposition is contrary to the 
inductions of sound criticism. Half a dozen similar col- 
locations would settle the idiomatic value of Ady@ madads as 
an equivalent to zadai-daros. Two make it probable that the 
juxta-position amounts to an intelligible combination. Leave 
out the vada in the passage of Sophocles, and all Greek scholars 
must admit that, to give the meaning which Hermann assigns to 
the passage, we ought to read ra Ady@ marpia Sépata. Surely then 
Aoyg mataa Ought to be taken together, as they would be if the 
word zarpia were omitted from the clause. And it appears to me 
that the most natural rendering of the passage is in accordance 
with this collocation: “ O Polybus and Corinth, and ye paternal, 
in-word-original mansions ;” i, e. “O Polybus—whom I thought to 
be my Father; and Corinth—which was called my original 
home;” cf. Agam. 519 as explained above, No. VIII. Just so 
in this passage of the Agamemnon: “bear witness in my 
absence, having first taken an oath in my presence, that I 
know the sins of this house although they are old in story.” 
Any one, who has read the introductory chapters in Thucy- 
dides, must understand the difliculty which the Greeks attri- 
buted to the acquisition of accurate knowledge respecting 
ancient events, and that historian thinks it enough to say, that 
he has investigated the facts os mada civa droxpovras (I. 21), or 
more fully: ra pév odv wadad toidra efpov, xadera ovta mavti és 
rexunpio moredou (1. 20). What then is more natural than that 
Cassandra should pledge the chorus to a record of this proof 
of her inspiration—namely, that she—a foreigner—should be 
able to speak of the past history of the Argive royal family, 
just as though she had been an eye-witness of the horrible 
incident to which she refers? And the chorus, in fact, express 
astonishment on this very account. Thinking then that the 
collocation Aéy@ aAads in two distinct passages cannot have been 
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accidental, and believing that this combination gives the best 
and most natural meaning in both cases, I abide by the inter- 
pretation and comparison which I first suggested, and do not 
trouble myself to inquire whether Hermann derived from me the 
citation of the parallel passage in the dipus Tyrannus. 

In regard to the words of the chorus, I remarked that in- 
attention to the Greek idiom, which expresses an almost hopeless 
wish by zés dv with the optative, had prevented all the commen- 
tators from seeing the force of this passage, to which the same 
idiom very naturally applies. Mr Shilleto, in a note in his 
valuable edition of Demosthenes de jfalsa legatione, § 257, quotes 
this remark of mine with the following comment: “But surely 
the inattention has been on the writer’s own part to the usage 
of xai mas.” Hence Mr Paley, in his first edition, after referring 
to my suggestion about Ady@ madauds, says: “idem vir doctus 
ibidem vertit xai was dv utinam; quem recte reprehendit Shilleto.” 
Mr Paley’s first edition was published in 1845: and in the 
Wiener Jahrbucher der Litteratur 150, for July, August, and 
September, 1846, Godfrey Hermann reviewed Paley’s Orestea, 
together with Franz’s edition of the same plays, and Mr Lin- 
wood’s Eumenides. Having been long established in public 
reputation as the promised editor of A’schylus, the veteran 
professor of Leipzig treated these three attempts to forestal his 
long-deferred labours, as, I am sorry to say, all Germans treat 
those whom they regard as poachers on their manors. He has 
scarcely a good word for any one of the three; and Mr Paley 
in particular is scolded like a school-boy, who has sent up a 
series of bad exercises. It is not my present object to examine 
Hermann’s review, or to point out his arrogance and bad taste, 
and to censure the jealousy which in this case, as in that of 
Miiller’s Ewmenides, prevented him from forming a fair estimate 
of other commentators on Aschylus. I merely refer to the 
article, as a proof that he had read the notes in Paley’s edition 
of the Agamemnon; and to mention that he makes no remark 
on the passage before us. In 1852 his posthumous edition of 
Zschylus was given to the world, and I speak the opinion, I 
believe, of all scholars, when I say that it was a grievous literary 
disappointment. But I have no cause to complain of his note on 


this passage; for he adopts my view and repeats the reasons 


by which | had supported it, without mentioning the name of 
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the author from whom, through Paley, he had derived it. This 
reticence is so common a practice among the Germans, in regard 
to English writers—indeed, it is so necessary to a German’s 
reputation that he should not be thought to be indebted to 
English learning—that one takes it as a matter of course; and 
I can only be gratified to find Hermann jurantem in verba ma- 
gistri. Hermann’s note, which is as follows, takes precisely the 
same ground that I had done: “inepte addidisset Aschylus 
yevvains mayev, Si queereret chorus, quid prodesse jusjurandum 
posset. Hoc potius dicit, atque utinam jusjurandum, firmamentum 
generose firmatum, medclam afferre possit! quo indicat, quamvis 
sanctissimum jusjurandum tamen nihil profuturum esse.” With 
this interpretation—except that he ought to have written posset— 
I must of course concur, for it is my own. And being adopted 
by Hermann it has produced a certain effect on Mr Paley, who 
in his second edition says merely “ai mas ay utinam vertunt 
Donaldson et Hermann,” without any reference to Mr Shilleto 
and his “recte reprehendit ;” and in the English edition, which 
has recently appeared, Mr Paley attributes this rendering to 
Hermann only. Mr Shilleto on the other hand sticks to his 
briefly expressed charge of “inattention to the usage of kai més ;” 
and merely adds in his second edition, “though Hermann adopts 
the same translation.” Now I have no fault to find with Mr 
Shilleto for adhering to his own opinion, and I cannot ask him 
to accept Hermann as a conclusive authority, for I would not 


do this myself. But I think that when two persons, who have * 


devoted a good deal of time to Greek criticism, and one of whom 
—Hermann—enjoys the very highest reputation as a veteran 
scholar, concur in the interpretation of a passage, the censor is 
bound to bestow a little extra attention, perhaps to condescend 
to a little explanation, on the subject on which he passes judg- 
ment so decidedly. For it is just possible that Mr Shilleto may 
understand rules better than principles; it is just possible that, 
though undoubtedly he is a very accurate scholar, he may still 
be far from perfect as a philologer. At any rate, I will treat 
him with more respect than he has shown to me or Hermann, and 
will give him some reasons for thinking that we are right and 
that he is wrong. Porson’s note on the Pheniss. 1373 is the 
canon by which he judges me, and it is in the following words: 
“eo nomine xai més vitiosa est lectio, quod objicientis fere est 
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vel contradicentis, ut mode 1367. Sensus [formule zés xai] est, 
Die preterea quomodo.” There is nothing in my explanation 
of the passage of the Agamemnon to show that I was inattentive 
to this usage. The wish expressed by the chorus, as I under- 
stand it, involves an objection, and I have actually used the word 
“objection” in explaining it. Indeed més ay itself expresses, as 
one of the commentators says, the wish of one qui vix confidat 
fore quod optaverit. But there is no reason why an objection 
should not be expressed in the terms of a despairing wish or 
prayer. It is a good thing to know the facts of a language, but 
it is something better and higher to know the reasons which 
explain and account for the facts. And Mr Shilleto must excuse 
me for reminding him—perhaps I might say, for informing hin— 
that the point involved in the proper rendering of kai was dv is not 
so much the position of «ai, as, which is a much more impor- 
tant question, the position of adv. That this particle is placed 
after the word which bears the stress of the sentence is, I pre- 
sume, a fact well known to all Greek scholars. Accordingly, when 
mas, OY ris, OY wére is used with dv and the optative to express a 
wish, it is necessary that ay should immediately follow the 
interrogation which gives the whole colour to the sentence. 
For the optative with ay is otherwise removed from the imme- 
diate influence of the interrogative particle. As a matter of fact 
and as a matter of reason, this is always found to be the case; 
thus we have Soph. Phil. 651: 


7 * ¢ ‘ > ‘ 
mas iv vuly eucavns 


epy@ yevoiuny as p Ceabe mpoogurs ; 


not yevoizny av. So also in Asch. Agam. 605; Soph. Phil. 783, 
1198; Aj. 381; Eurip. Hippol. 209; Suppl. 796. Indeed I know 
no passage in which was ay signifies utinam when the two parti- 
cles are not placed in strict collocation. Similarly when ris 
expresses a wish, it is always closely followed by ay, as in Agam. 
1423: qed ris av ev rayxet py mepidduvos k.7.A. pddoe poipa. Soph. Ud. 
Col. 1100: ris av bedv cor révd’ apiorov avdp’ iseiv doin. On the con- 
trary, if there is no wish expressed, the dy attaches itself to the 
optative in spite of the interrogation ; thus we have in the Agam. 
271: Kai ris ré8 e£ixorr &v dyyéXov rayos; Eurip. Phen. 1367: 
kat mas yévour ay ravde dvorotydtepa. Both of which passages 
were before Mr Shilleto. The fact is that the formula «ai 
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nas might appear in its merely cavilling sense, without any 
reference to the construction of the sentence, and even by itself; 
ef. Hsch. Choéph. 525: xai mas; Grpwrov obOap qv ind oTvyés ; 
with Plato, Thecetet. 163 D: kat ras; Tépas yap av etn 6 Aéeyers; and if 
the suppressed sentence requires an dy, it must in this case 
closely follow the was, as in Plato, Resp. 1. 353 : nai mas av; &pn, 
where of course the full sentence would be kai mas drepydcaw?’ av; 
ef. Theetet. 186 p. 188 c¢. If, however, Mr Shilleto denies that 
mas avy can convey a wish merely because it is preceded by xai, 
he must deny also that xai dr’ dv can be optative; and then he 
will have to find a new rendering for Esch. Choéph. 388: 

kat wor’ av apudibadns 

Zevs émt xetpa Bador; 

ed, ed! xdpava Saitas 

mora yévoiro xwpa. 

dicayv & €& adikwv amaro. 
For here the whole sentence is precative. On these accounts, 
I maintain the interpretation, which I proposed many years ago, 
and reject as both groundless and inaccurate the criticism which 
Mr Shilleto has put forth and repeated with such confident 
brevity. 


XVI. 
vy. 1186—1189: 
tm ad pe Sewds dpOoparteias mévos 
otpoBet tapacowy dporpiots ecpnpevovs. 
dpare rovade rovs Sdpors edpnpevous 
véous, dveipwv mpoohepeis poppopact 5 
That énpevovs in the second line is a mere anticipation of the 
same word written immediately beneath it, is admitted by all the 
editors, so far as I know: but they are not agreed as to the 
proper word to be substituted for it. Franz proposes ¢avracpa- 
tov. Hermann has introduced into the text the very improbable 
and, as I think, tasteless alliteration dpoiiow dvoppopios. I should 
be disposed to take the necessary supplement from the Chorus’ 
description of Cassandra’s own words in vy. 1121, and to read 
ppoior dvoparos, Which might have been absorbed in an abbre- 
viation of the ddpyos epnuevovs written below. 
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é XVII. 
vv. 1238: 

ir és POdpoy mecdvr adyabo & dpeiyvomat. 
Hermann here says: “Scholefieldius meam emendationem, ne- 
sciens cujus esset, recepit, 

tr és POdpov meadvt’s eyo S ap epoua. 
Communicavi eam ante multos annos meis cum auditoribus,” 
And in his review of 1846 (p. 175), he makes the same obser- 
vation: “es liegt vor Augen, dass wie ich vor vielen Jahren in 
meinen akademischen Vorlesungen erinnerte, zu schreiben ist: 
ey 8 aw &foua. Diese emendation hat Scholefield aufgenommen, 
dem sie anonym bekannt worden war.” We may see from this 
that Hermann was eager enough to claim his own emendations, 
though he was not so particular about acknowledging the sug- 
gestions which he himself derived from English scholars. I do 
not know how many years before 1846 Hermann proposed 
this certain correction in his lecture-room, but I find by a note 
in the margin of my Blomfield’s Agamemnon, which I made in the 
spring of 1831, that it was communicated to Mr Soames of 
Trinity by another senior classic, Mr Stratton of the same col- 
lege, in 1828; and I have lately heard that the original author 
of this excellent emendation was Professor Selwyn, who mentioned 
it to Mr Stratton, while reading with him as a private pupil. 
It came to my knowledge in 1831 from a friend of Mr Soames, 
also a fellow of Trinity, who was at that time my private tutor: 

rowoid Eroiuot Aapradnpdpav vépor, 
@Xos tap’ addov Stadoyais mAnpovpevor— 

and I think it just as likely that Hermann got it at second hand 
from Cambridge, as that it came here from his lecture-room. 


EO A MRE 5 SEMEN NO ee RON ap 


XVIII. 
vv. 1294—1297: 
yria & emevxopa 
mpos votarov as Tois euois Tysadpors 
€xOpois qhovedor rois euois tive dpov 
SovAns Oavovons edpapods yetpoparos. 
If any special proof were needed of Klausen’s incapacity in point 
of judgment and scholarship to edit such a play as the Agamem- 
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non, it would be supplied by his notes on this passage. He thinks 
that the text is correct and supposes that é¢yOpois @ovedox rois euois 
may be taken together, as the object of rive», which he under- 
stands as meaning “to inflict a punishment;” that the dative rots 
€pois tysadpoas depends on érevyoua; and that duod means “as easily 
as they will slay me a slave!” I do not hesitate to include in 
the censure, which I must pass on this interpretation, the sup- 
port which it has received from Dr Peile and Mr Conington. It 
cannot be proved, and is not proved by the passages in Soph. 
fd. Col. 229,1203; Asch. Choéph. 645, that rivew is ever used 
in the ordinary sense of river6au. It is obvious that rois éuois has 
dropped down from the previous line; and even if it was not 
liable to an objection in point of style, the position of the article 
would prevent us from taking it with éy6pois dovedor. Above all, 
it seems to me certain that rivew 6uod is not Greek. Paley’s 
interpretation is better than Klausen’s only because he does not 
give a false meaning to rivew. Of the corrections proposed by 
those who have had the sense to see the impossibility of acqui- 
escing in the text as it stands, the most unwarrantable is that 
which appears in Hermann’s posthumous edition. Having found 
in Hesychius the gloss doxevos- Widois, dmapackevors AiayvAct ‘Aya- 
péuvon—he conceives that the word belongs to this passage, and 
makes up an imaginary lacuna as follows: 
prio & émedvyopat 

mpos votarov Gas: Baciéws Tiyadpous 

ioas Sixas chavévras daoxevous dpod 

€xOpois ovedor tois emois tivew €pov 


SovAns x.7.A. 


Now in addition to all the other objections to this desperate 
remedy, there is no reason for believing that Hesychius referred 
rather to the Agamemnon than to the Choéphore. For in another 
gloss we have a distinct reference to the latter play under the 
name of the former. The lexicographer writes: yovias’ edxepys- 
AloxvAos ‘Ayapépvon. The preceding gloss is yévpov- etxaprov, and 


I believe that we ought to read evxapros for edixepys. The refer- 
ence is undoubtedly to the end of the Choéphore 1052 sqq.: 
de ror pedabpoy trois Bacrdeiors 
Tpiros av year 
mvevoas yovias éredeaOn. 


Vou. IIT. June, 1856. 15 
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The context of the passage clearly shows that each succeeding 
catastrophe in the royal house is represented as producing its 
offspring, the seed of fresh crimes and their punishments, cf. 
Agam. 1453—1456, 1539—1550. The dpudias yemov of Aristo- 
phanes, Acharn. 876, means “a wind that is indicative of birds— 
that blows birds.” And in the same way a yovias xemaov is one 
which implies productiveness or continuance of the same pro- 
duction—a yepdv edxapros or ydvos in fact. But if the reference 
of yovias to the Choéphore is clear, it is fair to suppose that 
Hesychius either meant the same play by the same reference 
Alcyvdos Ayapepvon, or that the whole trilogy was called the Aga- 
memnon. It is by no means certain that the title ’Opecreia was 
borne by the whole three plays. Be that as it may, the most 
natural place for doxeios would be the mutilated introduction to 
the Choéphore, where it might have occurred in the lost lines of 
the speech of Orestes, and might have referred to his attempt 
to attack the murderers of his father by stratagem, and to kill 
them as they killed Agamemnon (cf. v. 268). With regard to 
the passage before us, the only question is, what alteration of 
the impossible rois ¢yois and éyot would give us the necessary ac- 
cusatives before and after rivew, and at the same time do least 
violence to the existing text. It seems obvious to me that a 
similar word lurks in the traces of both the false readings; and 
that as éuod springs from ¢édvov, rois éuois represents the original 
rods goveis. We have the same assonances, and the same use of 
€x$pés in a well-known passage of the Choéph. 303 : 

dvti pev €xOpas yAdoons €xOpa 

yrdooa tereicOa—roipedrdpevor 

mpaccovoa Aikn péy aitei— 

avri 8€ mAnyns povias hoviay 

mAnyny TweTw. 
Nothing, as it appears to me, would be more natural than for 
Cassandra to pray: 

Tois €uois Timadpots, 

€xOpois povedor, rovs oveis tivey dvov 

BovAns x.7.X. 
“that the murderers may give satisfaction for the murder to my 
avengers, who will slay them under,the influence of animosity :” 
ef. Thucyd. v1.57 : kai ds dv pddiora 80 dpyis, 6 pév épwrixijs, 6 dé bBpt- 
It is generally said that the 


> 
apévos, €rumrov Kai amoxteivovow avrov. 
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accusative plural of nouns in -eis is always -éas uncontracted in 
old Attic. But this can only be maintained as the general 
rule, since we have in Soph. Ajax 388: rovs ducdpyxas ddécas Bacr- 
Aeis (with the variation faoAjs), and in Thucyd. 11. 76, we have 
rovs IAaraeis, OF IAaracys. 
XIX. 
v. 1318: 
GAAa koworope? av mos dopadjj BovdAevpara. 

Here again we have Klausen followed by Peile and Conington 
in an assertion of impossible Greek; for the use of &y in this 
passage is neither more nor less than an impossibility in Eschy- 
lus. The rhetorical emphasis of the syllable seems to show 
that the true reading must be ed zas. 


XX. 
vv. 1337—1340: 

7} yap tekunpioow e€ oluwyparor 

pavrevodpecba ravdpds ws dd@dAdTOos ; 

gap’ eiddras xpi tavde pvdotcba mépe 

7d yap torda{ew tov cad’ cideva Bdixa. 
Agreeing with the critics that pvéotcdu is not an allowable form, 
I cannot adopt the transposition by which Ahrens has extracted 
évpotoba from the traces of the text. The tone of the whole 
passage, especially the occurrence of pavrevodyuecda in the words 
to which the second couplet replies, seems to me to show that 
we ought to read pvécicda in the sense of pronouncing formally 
or oracularly ; so Hom. Od. vi. 79: 


@s yap of xpeiwv pvOnoato PoiBos ‘Amd\\ov 
TlvO0t ev yyaben, 68 tmépBn ddivoy ovddv 
xpnodpevos. 


XXI. 
vv, 1572—1575: 
Ta pev modnpyn kat xep@v akpous Krévas 
eOpunr avwbev avdpaxas xabnpevos: 
Gonpa 8 airav aitix’ dyvoia AaBav 
écOer Bopay aowrov, ws dpas, yévet. 
There seems to be little reason to doubt that the true reading in 
the second of these lines is éxpumr’ for ¢épum7’, an emendation 
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which Paley attributes to Hermann, but which is as old as 
Casaubon. But there are some difficulties in this cannibal 
description, which have not yet been removed. Atreus gives a 
grand entertainment to celebrate the return of Thyestes and 
the reconciliation of the brothers; there is mpovpia, and an ap- 
pearance of evéupia; it is a Kpeovpydy Fyap, one of those occasions, 
in which the folds were emptied to load the tables and the 
altars. But in the dvdpdves eitpamefor of a Greek palace, the 
guests were feasted at different tables. Thus in Pindar’s refer- 
ence to the supposed feast on the flesh of Pelops, we find the 
event thus described according to the best reading of the pas- 
sage (Ol. 1. 48—51): 


id o ‘ , > , ’ 4 
vdaros Ott oe mupt Ceorcav apy’ akpav 
paxyaipa tdpov Kata péAn 

, , > = ’ 
tparefaci tr aude Sevpatra kpedv 


aéOev SieSaicavto kai dayov. 


Similarly in the story of Harpagus, which Herodotus probably 
made up of Greek dramatic materials, according to a practice of 
his which I have indicated elsewhere, we read (Herod. 1. 119), 
that Astyages killed the boy and cut him up limb by limb (xara 
perea dueA@v) ; that separate tables with dishes of mutton were set 
before the king and the other guests; but that Harpagus had set 
before him the flesh of his own son, excepting the head and the 
extremities of his hands and feet, which were laid up apart on a 
basket covered over (raira 5€ ywpis &xerto emi Kavém Karaxexaduppéva), 
All this is plain enough, and accords with the description in 
Eschylus, whose words were probably not unknown to the his- 
torian. But there are several peculiarities in the story of Atreus, 
as it is given in the Agamemnon. The poet does not mention 
the heads of the children. Perhaps this was unnecessary, as he 
refers to the undistinguishable parts of their bodies (dona airav). 
For the hands and feet would show that the bodies were human, 
and as it seems that other guests, the friends and companions of 
the banished prince, partook of the horrid feast, this would be 
enough for them. The identification of the bodies, by means of 
the heads and faces, was reserved for the unhappy father him- 
self. Another point of difficulty is the implication in v. 1583, 
that twelve sons of Agisthus were thus inhumanly butchered 
and cooked. According to the common accounts the sons of 
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Thyestes murdered by Atreus were two, Tantalus and Pleis- 
thenes; according to one account, they were three, Aglaus, 
Orchomenus, and Calleus; according to another account, only 
one child was so destroyed. The difficulty occasioned by the 
reference to the twelve children has appeared so great to Em- 
perius and Hermann, that they have sought to avoid it by alter- 
ing the text of v. 1583. The former reads (Opuscula, p. 134): 


, ‘ ” > aN HEN . 
TpliTov yup ovTa pf €EAtTE Ka ‘@ TaTpe 


EvveEeavver. 
Hermann proposes : 
tpitov yap Gvra wp emidey’ add marpi, 


with this interrogative explanation of the new word which he 
has introduced: “quid autem si émédeé passive dictum sit de eo qui 
post alios acceptus sit, ut hic de Zgistho post mactatos fratres 
patri nato?” These critics have not noticed the fact, that in 
the story of Herodotus the murdered son of Harpagus is said to 
have been “thirteen years old,” (érea rpia kai Séxa kov padvora ye- 
youws), Which might be assumed as the age of the eldest of the 
family, supposing that the thirteenth and youngest was a baby 
in swaddling clothes. It is true that the murdered children are 
called Bpépn (1065), but they are also designated more generally 
as véovs (1189), and of course the majority were Bpédy. It seems 
to me not unlikely that, in the view of the matter accepted or 
excogitated by Aschylus, there was a whole chorus of twelve 
murdered children. This would not only give the deed the 
peéyebos required by Aristotle (Poét. c. vi1.), but would also render 
more pictorial and terrible the vision of Cassandra in vy. 1188— 
1195. As whole hecatombs were slaughtered for great feasts, 
the number would not be excessive. Besides, it was only the 
viscera that were served up to the guests (‘vv évrépois oxddyxva) ; 
if their whole bodies had been cut up they could hardly have 
appeared with the roasted flesh in their hands, as Cassandra is 
made to describe them. On the whole then, I am disposed to 
maintain that this passage requires no alteration except the eld 
correction épuzre, and I understand it to mean that Atreus sat 
apart in gloomy state ; and, when the feast was over, unveiled to 
the eyes of his brother and the other guests the mangled corpses 
of the twelve sons, all laid out in the dark recess at the upper 
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end of the apartment, with an exclamation of dpav mapeors! like 
that at the end of the Antigone. 


XXII. 
vv. 1636, 1637: 


ei 8€ rot p6xOwr yevorro ravd’ dis éxoiped’ av 

Saipovos yoAn Bapeia SvaoTvxas memAnypevor. 
We ought to read yj with two of the MSS., cf. Pers. 517; 
Eumen. 343; Soph. Antig. 1316. For ds I proposed some years 
ago (ad Antig. 1241) that we should read dxos, and I think that 
this is a certain and necessary correction: see above 379 ; dxos dé 
nav paraov, and cf, Lumen. 615: for roid’ Geos. Pers. 623: «i yap 
Tt kax@v dxos oie mdéov. This presumes also the emendation 
dexoipe® Gv for éxoiped’ av. 

J, W. Donapson. 


Adversaria. 
I. Use of the Aorist in the Greek of the New Testament. 


(1). Wuver says (Gram. § 41) that it cannot with certainty 
be proved that the aorist stands for the perfect anywhere in the 
New Testament (Dass der A: fiir das P: stehe, lisst sich aus 
keiner stelle mit sicherheit darthun). 

(2). Mr Ellicott adopts this conclusion, and extends it still 
farther, by the assertion that the aorist can never be translated 
by the English perfect'. Mr Alford maintains the same view in 
many of his notes. Neither of these writers however make their 
practice consistent with their theory; for they both frequently 
translate the aorist by the English perfect?. 

(3). Mr Lightfoot, in his very able paper in the last No. of 





1 See Ellicott on Gal. ii. 10, where 
such a translation is stigmatised as ‘‘an 
oversight.” 

2 Mr Ellicott translates the aorist by 
the English perfect at Gal. i. 13, iii. 3, 
iii. 27, and many other passages. Mr 


Alford objects to translate do0évros 
(Rom. v. 5) having been given, yet 
translates dicawwOévres (Rom. v. 9) 
‘having becn justified,’ and é\dBopev 
(Rom. v. 11) ‘ we have received.’ 
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this Journal! (p. 96), states his opinion that the aorist must 
sometimes (both in Classical and in Hellenistic Greek) be trans- 
lated by the English perfect ; but that it is never used in the New 
Testament for the Greek perfect. 

From this last opinion I venture to differ®: but, before giving 
my reasous for doing so, it will save confusion to remind the 
reader of the fundamental character of the two tenses in Clas- 
sical Greek, which is as follows. The perfect places the comple- 
tion of the act in the time present to the speaker. It is (according 
to the definition adopted by Mr Lightfoot) the preteritum in pre- 
senti, It says, “I have done it now.” The aorist places the com- 
pletion of the act in the past—“I did it formerly.” 

If then a past tense is (in any language) habitually joined to 
the word “ now?,” such past tense is (in that language) used as 
a preteritum in presenti; i.e. it is used in the same sense as the 
Greek perfect. ; 

Let us apply this experimentum crucis to the language of the 
Greek Testament. 

In the following passages viv is joined with the aorist in- 
dicative. 

Matt. xxvi. 65. Nov ijeovoare tiv BAaodnuiav. 

Luke xix. 42. Nv d€ exptBn amd dpOadpar. 

John xiii. 31. Nov S0éaa6n 6 vids. 

John xxi. 10.  rav éwapior dy émacare viv. 

Acts vii. 52. viv ipeis mpodéra eyéverde. 

Rom. v. 11. 8¢ 08 viv ri Karaddayiy édAaBoper*. 

Rom. vii. 6. vuvi 3€ xarnpyiOnpev amd rod vdpov4, 


1 While referring to this article, I 
may perhaps be allowed to express my 
regret that its writer, while pointing 
out Mr Stanley’s philological inaccura- 
cies with so much severity, did not do 
more full justice to the merits of the 
exegetical portion of Mr Stanley’s work. 
I do not believe there is any other 
edition of the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, where the connexion of St 
Paul’s thoughts is so ably traced ; nor 
any in which the important diffi- 
culties are more carefully and satisfac- 
torily discussed. As examples of the 
latter merit, let the reader refer to the 
notes on 51a robs dyyéous (1 Cor. xi. 10), 


Bamrrifopevoe brép trav vexp@y (ib. xv. 
29), on the gift of tongues, (1 Cor. xiv.), 
and on €660y oxdd\oy TH capkl (2 Cor. 
xii. 7). 

2 That is, when now refers to the 
time present to the speaker ; for now may 
be sometimes used narratively, not of 
the present time ; e.g. ‘ His right wing 
having given way, the Emperor now 
resolved to try a last charge ;’ where 
the now is properly joined to the aorist 
both in English and Greek. 

8 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ we 
have now received.’ 

4 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ now 
have we been delivered.’ 
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Rom. xi. 30. viv 8€ jArenOnre!. 
Rom. xi. 31. odrot viv nreiOnoav?. 
Eph. ii. 13. wuvi 8¢ ipeis, of more dvres paxpav, éyyis éyejOnre®. 
Eph. iii. 5. viv dmexadvgOn rois dyios*. 

Col. i. 21. vuri 8¢ droxarjdXakev. 

Col. i. 26.  drroxexpuppevor ard rév aidvev...vevi d€ epavepdOn. 

1 Pet. i. 12.  & viv avnyyéAn ipiv. 

1 Pet. ii. 25. GAN emearpapnre viv. 

In the following passages viv is joined with the aorist par- 
ticiple. 

Rom. v. 9.  dixawbevres viv, 

Rom. vi. 22. vuri 82 edevdepwbevres. 

Rom. xvi. 25, 26. xpdvos aiwviows cearynuévov, pavepwbévros 8€ vir. 

Gal. iv. 8, 9. rdre pév odk ciddres...viv d€ yvdvtes Oedv®. 

2 Tim. i. 10. avepwbcicay 8é viv. 

1 Pet. ii. 10. of ob« renuévor, viv dé eXenOEvres. 

Mr Lightfoot says that those cases, (both in Classical Writers 
and in the New Testament) where the Greek aorist must be 
translated by the English perfect, are to be referred merely to 
“a difference of idiom between Greek and English.” But he 
would, I think, admit that no such difference of idiom will furnish 
a solution to the passages cited above. 

He refers, on this subject, to Dr Kennedy’s remarks at Vol. I. 
p. 317 of this Journal. Dr Kennedy there says, “A boy should 
never be allowed to use the word have in rendering the Greek 
aorist ;” but he goes on to remark that there are cases where, in 
an idiomatic English translation, the word have must be used; 
and he instances déca’ Zdefas (addressed to one who has just 
ceased speaking). In this case, if the English translator renders 
it “you have justly spoken,” there is a real difference of idiom ; 
but the Greek aorist is not used for the perfect; and even in 
English it would be perfectly correct to say, “you spoke justly— 
(viz. twenty seconds ago).” 

Some grammarians, indeed, go so far as to say that even in 


1 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ye now 4 Translated by Mr Ellicott, ‘ i 
have received mercy.’ hath now been revealed.’ 

* Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ these 5 Translated by Mr Alford, ‘ having 
have now disobeyed.’ now been justified.’ 

3 Translated by Mr Ellicott, ‘ are 6 Translated by Mr Ellicott, ‘.... 


made nigh,’ now, after that ye have known God.’ 











Adversari«. 


Classical Greek the distinction between the 


aorist and perfect 
Thus Jelf (§ 404) says—* The aorist 
is sometimes used for the perfect, where the continuance of the 
action in its effects may be omitted';” and he cites Demosth. 
Olynth. 2. vuvi 8€ Gerradois * * * €80nOnce. In this passage, however, 


is not rigidly maintained. 


the junction of the yi with the aorist is broken by the interpo- 
sition of a whole sentence; and probably the aorist was used 
instead of the perfect, only to correspond with the aorists imjp£e 
and édavn, which are the principal verbs in the two preceding 
clauses. But however this may be, no one will deny that the 
cases where the aorist is thus “used for the perfect” in Classical 
Greek are exceedingly rare. Whereas, in the New Testament, 
viv is joined with the aorist more frequently than with the 
perfect?. 

For the sake of brevity, I have omitted to cite the passages 
where the aorist is joined with 75°. 
of the numerous passages in which the context seems to me to 


I have also not quoted any 


necessitate its being taken in a perfect sense ; because considera- 
tions of context may be always more or less matters of dispute ; 
whereas the junction of -the aorist with viv, in the passages above 
cited, is indisputable. 

In conclusion, I ought to add that I agree with Mr Lightfoot 
in vindicating the sacred writers from the charge of grammatical 
inaccuracy in this particular. It was no inaccuracy in them, if 
they used the aorist in the sense which it bore in the dialect 
which they spoke. No doubt, it was a great imperfection in that 
dialect, that it should have lost the observance of the distinction 














1 So Buttmann says ($ 137), ‘ The 
aorist narrates what has occurred, with- 
out any presupposition or reference : 
but if this be sufficiently apparent from 
the context, the aorist may be used 
instead of the perfect. In Xen. Mem. 
i. 6—14, Socrates says, tods Oncavpods 
Tav mdda copay, ovs exeivor karéurov 
év BiBdlows ypdwarres, diépxouat, where 
the sense obviously requires the perfect.” 
And Matthiz says ($500), “The aorist 
is sometimes used, where, accurately 
speaking, the perfectum should be put. 
Thus Demosth. in Midiam, p. 576, 23, 
obx 6 éoxenpévos ot5’ 6 pepyuvjoas Ta 
dixaia Néyew viv, for wewepyurnKids.” 


2 Nov (or vvvi in the same sense) is 
joined with the aorist in the twenty-one 
passages quoted above ; it is joined with 
the perfect in fourteen passages, viz. 
John viii. 52; John xi. 22; John xii. 
27; John xiv. 29; John xv. 24; John 
xvi. 30; John xvi. 32; John xvii. 7; 
Acts iii. 17; Acts xii. 11; 2 Thess. ii. 6, 
(in the three last-mentioned passages 
with ofa) Heb. ix. 26; Heb. xii. 26; 
1 Cor. xv. 20. 

3 Of these Phil. iii. 
noticeable (75 é\aBor 7 5n TeTeNelwua) 


I2 is very 


from the parallelism between the aorist 
and perfect. 
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between aorist and perfect. So it was an imperfection of the 
Latin that it had retained but a single tense to serve for both. 
But Cicero cannot be charged with inaccuracy because he used 
the same preterite to express either meaning. 

W. J. ConyBreare. 


P.S.—In order to avoid misconception, it may be well to add 
that the above remarks are meant to apply only to the indicative 
and participle of the aorist. 


[Tue meaning of the aorist generally, and its use in the New 
Testament, are subjects much too wide to be treated properly in 
a cursory manner; but Mr Conybeare’s special argument ought 
not to pass without a few words of protest. The main question 
at issue is whether the juxtaposition of viv gives the aorist the 
force of the perfect in the New Testament. Mr C. assumes that 
viv always means “at the present moment of time,” that is, either 
present to the speaker, or present to the action spoken of. But 
viv really has several other meanings even in classical Greek, and 
still more in the later language, including that of the New Testa- 
ment. It will be sufficient to notice those with which we are 
here concerned. 

1. Asa particle of time, “lately,” or more strictly like our 
“just,” “just now,” “but now,” when used of a recent occurrence. 
The commoner classical form in this sense is viv 8); but Plato 
also uses viv, as Pheedr, 259 E: Ovxoiv, érep viv mpovbepeba, oxeyracba 
rov Adyov..., axerréov; Polit. 307 C. ev maci re 59 rovrows ois viv elropev 
x.r.d ; and Demosthenes, De fals. leg. § 65, p. 361: “Ore yap viv 
émopevopeba cis Aedovs, && avayxns hv dpav tyiv mdvra radra, x.t.d.; and 
(vi) Aristophanes, Nub. 786 (Bekker’s and Dindorf’s reading) ; 

"AAN edvOds emdnOer ov 7 arr ay kat pans” 
’Emel ti vuvi mparov ediddyOns; eye. 
and 825 (Hermann’s, Bekker’s, and Dindorf’s reading), 
"Quosas vuvi Ala. 


We have the same sense in Xenophon, De vect. 4. § 40: ras év 
T@ viv modéum yeyevnuevas eicopas, Where Sauppe shews that not 
“the present” but “the recent war” is intended: and so in 


Justin Martyr, Ap. i. 31: Kai yap év rq viv yeyevnnérp [yevoper@ 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 8, in much better MSS.} iovdaxg rodeu@ BapywxéBas 
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«.t.A.; Dial. 1: vydv rov viv yevduevov médeuor, the war in question 
having ceased at least three, probably eleven years previously ; 
and Ap. i. 30: ‘Avrwody rod viv yeyevnuévov [yevouevov Euseb. l. c.]}, 
Antinous having died at least eight, probably sixteen years be- 
fore. Valois observes on these quotations in Eusebius: “ Ni» 
enim dici potest de re que nostra etate facta est. Idemque 
valet ac rd xaé jas, quod Eusebius usurpare solet de rebus multo 
ante gestis. * * Certe Greeci viv ponunt pro nuper. Ita Sophronius, 
qui librum Hieronymi de Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis Greece vertit, 
verba illa Hieronymi, cap. 2. Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebreos et a me nuper in Grecum Latinumque sermonem 
translatum est, Greece dixit: érep én’ euod viv eis tiv “ENAnuxny kai 
‘Papakiy yarray pereBrnOn.” To this head appear to belong the 
following passages cited by Mr Conybeare, John xxi. 10; Acts 
vii. 52; 1 Pet. i. 12. 

2. Asa particle of time, denoting not the present moment, 
but the present period or dispensation; the past introduction 
into which is naturally often identified in language with its 
present continuance or renewal, by means of the aorist. The 
idea is so peculiarly Christian, that examples in heathen writers 
are not likely to be frequent. A remarkable one occurs in Ari- 
stophanes’s discourse in Plato’s Symposium, 193 A: Kai mpé rod, 
Gomep A€yw, év yer veri b€ Sed tiv ddexiay SuepxicOnuer id Tod Oeod, xa- 
Oarep ‘Apxades ind Aaxedaiyoviov; and Sophocles ((d. Col. 367—373) 
writes much in the same way: 


‘ s ‘ > - ? »” o , 
IIpiv pev yap avtois nv epws Kpeovti re 
Opédvovs eacOa x.7.d. 

‘ r 1, » 

Niv & éx @edv tov Ka& adernpod Ppevos 
EionAGe toiv tpurabXiow epis Kakn, 


‘Apxis AaBéerOat Kai xpdrovs TupavriKod. 


Such language is natural enough in the Fathers, as Ep. ad Diogn. 
1: ri 8 wore xawdv rovro yévos 7 émitndevpa eiondOev eis Tov Biov viv Kat 
ov mpérepov; and, perhaps less obviously, Justin Martyr, Ap. i. 63: 
ANN’ eis amddecEw yeydvacr of8e of Adyot Ste vids Oeod Kai dmdatodos “Inaois 
6 Xptords ort, mpdrepov Adyos wv, kai ev idea nupds Tote aveis, mote Se Kai 
év eikdve dcwparov: viv dé dua OeAnuatos Geo imép tov avOpwmeiov yévous 
dvOpwros yevdpevos imeuewe Kai rabeciv doa aitiv x.t.A. (Where however 
the meaning “lately” is also admissible). This use of viv belongs 
to a great many of the passages in the New Testament: Rom. v. 
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11; vii. 6; xi. 30, 31; xvi. 26; Gal. iv. 9; Eph. ii. 13; iii. 5; Col. 
i, 21, 26; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 101, 25. (Perhaps Rom. v. 9; 
vi. 22 should be added; but in these cases it is better to take viv 
with the respective principal verbs, cw6nodue6a and éyere.) It may 
be observed that the grammatical difficulty of the usage here ex- 
plained is no greater than in the common pregnant construction, 
where a preposition of motion is joined with a verb of rest. 

3. The last sense slides almost imperceptibly into the very 
common classical use of viv without reference to time at all, 
denoting merely the present as opposed to some other, generally 
some hypothetical, state of things, and sometimes capable of 
being rendered “as it is,” “in fact.” Its usual formula is, E? pév..., 
...av...* vov d€ (or very often yuri dé) [od]...: in Plato the latter 
clause is often viv d¢ [od] yip.... A single instance from Isocrates 
(Ep. ad Timoth. 10, p. 423) will be enough to shew how com- 
pletely viv may be separated from the idea of present time. "Er 
& ay mrelw coe rept tovrav StedéxOnv x.t.d., ef py mavramaow ede pe did 
Taxéov ypaat oot thy éemiotoAnv. Niv d€ cor pev adis cvpBovdevooper, 
€av pn Kodvon pe TO yipas, ev b€ rH mapdvte mept trav idiwy dnrdaoper. 
This usage is rightly explained by Fritzsche on Rom. iii. 21 and 
vii. 17; but he had no need to deny that wyi is stronger than 
vov: the same emphasis which in the temporal senses denotes 
“now and not before or after,” in this case sharpens the 
opposition between the true and the imagined state of the case. 
Mr Conybeare’s only example is Luke xix. 42: Ei éyvas kai od [kai 
ye] év th jpépa [aov] raity ra mpos eipyynv [oou]: viv d€ expvBn amd 
épOakpav gov; where the verb has much the same force as under 
the last head. 

4, In appeals and questions, almost as an interjection. This 
head includes several usages which it is difficult to classify. 
The most important for our purpose is where viv simply. calls 
attention, and has nearly the force of “lo” in the Old Testament. 
Such is its meaning in Matt. xxvi. 65, where Mr C. has taken the 
liberty of omitting the preceding word ide, with which it is more 
closely connected than with jxotcare: indeed we are inclined to 
think that jxovcare tiv BAaodnpiay should be read as a question. 
The English interjection “there!” is nearly equivalent. 


1 The E. V. rightly gives #\enuévor referred being determined solely by éXen- 
the force of a pluperfect; the presens Ores, that is, being the time at which 
point to which the perfectum is to be _ they first began to ‘receive mercy.’ 
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In John xiii. 31 viv may fairly be taken to have a similar in- 
terjectional force: but a considerable difficulty still remains in 
the verb itself, which we cannot undertake to discuss here, Con- 
structions and usages unknown to the other writers of the New 
Testament are undoubtedly to be found in St John. One of his 
aorists is well explained by Hermann (De em. Gr. Gr. 192—194, 
on John xv. 6), but others offer greater difficulties. We merely 
wish to observe that the presence of viv throws little or no light 
upon the question. 

The few senses of viv here given are arranged solely accord- 
ing to immediate convenience, without reference to etymology: 
otherwise so much deference would not have been shewn to the 
natural and excusable assumption that present time is the primary 
idea, an assumption fostered by the ancient decree separating 
the accented and enclitic forms of the word. How arbitrary 
and imperfect that distinction is, was long ago pointed out by 
Hermann (on Soph, El. 1488; Gd. Col. 96) and Lobeck (on Aj. 
1332). 

The classical passages alleged by Mr C. present no serious 
difficulty. Nui in Demosth. Ol. ii. p. 22, means simply “quite 
recently.” In Xen. Mem. i. 6. § 14, the aorist is (pace Buttmanni) 
at least as natural as the perfect. It is characteristic of us mo- 
derns to speak of past actions chiefly in reference to their results 
lasting to our own time and affecting ourselves: an ancient Greek 
simply spoke of past actions in themselves, without thinking of 
the present, unless he had some special reason for so doing. But 
in cases like this the preterite is quite as good English as the 
perfect!, and two or three centuries ago would perhaps have 
been preferred. In Demosth. In Mid. p.576, the studious manner 
in which the terms are distinguished (od, 6 éoxeppeévos od8 6 pepyvn- 
gas Ta Sixaia A€éyerv viv NOt ody 6 éoKeppevos kal pepysyjcas «.t.dr.) Should 
have withheld Matthiz from supposing that a writer, habitually 
most careful in his use of tenses, for once committed a gratuitous 
solecism. Apparently 6 écxenpévos is general, as are the preceding 
words 6 ra épya mapeoxnxos x.t.d.; ANd 6 pepyvjoas a return to that 


1 In censuring one of Mr Alford’s 
translations, Mr C. forgets that the 
English language possesses but one form 
to express both the perfect participle 
and the preterite participle: ‘having 
been justified’ includes the meaning of 


Sixawwévres as well as Sedixatwudvor. Nor 
is it fair to say that Mr Alford (on Rom. 
v. 5) ‘objects to translate dofévros 
‘having been given’” ; he does object to 
translate rod bofévros ‘who has been 


’ 


given,’ and very rightly. 
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particular action, as marked by the viv. In Phil. iii. 12, the op- 
position of tenses is most emphatic and significant. St Paul has 
been speaking of the grounds for pride which he had before his 
conversion, how he now counts them as dung that he may win 
Christ and be made a partaker in His sufferings, His death, and 
at last, if it may be, His resurrection: “not”, he says, “that I at 
once [on my conversion] obtained that blessing, or have now 
already been made perfect therein; but I follow after &c.” Dis- 
tinct reference is made to the past change in his life at v. 8 
(8¢ bv mavra e{nudOyv), and again at the end of v. 12 (é¢’ ¢ kai xare- 
AjppOnv ind Xpicrod); so that there is no difficulty in finding a 
similar allusion here: and the distinction between ¢daSov and 
rereXeipa answers to that comparison of the beginning and the 
consummation of spiritual, life, which underlies so many of St 
Paul’s thoughts. 
F. J. A. H.] 


II. Prof. Jowett and Philo. 


In his essay, “St Paul and Philo,” appended to the Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Galatians, Professor Jowett gives “a 
short analysis” of Philo’s treatise “De Mundi Creatione,” which 
analysis (he tells us) “including as it does most of his peculiari- 
ties, will give the reader an idea of his method of proceeding.” 
Considering the greatness of the questions which have been 
stirred by Mr Jowett’s volumes, it may perhaps appear a trifling 
matter to inquire, how far the analysis of Philo’s treatise really 
does give the reader, who is unacquainted with the treatise itself, 
a fair view of Philo’s method: nevertheless, upon the general 
ground, that accuracy is always desirable, and on the particular, 
that Philo’s meaning, whether worth knowing or not, is certainly 
not to be gathered from Mr Jowett’s analysis, I will venture to 
give a few corrections from Philo himself. I am the more dis- 
posed to do so as a Cambridge man, because Philo’s Mathematics 
(to which I propose entirely to confine myself) have been 
mistaken by Mr Jowett, and he has been made to write sheer 
nonsense, when he did in fact write that which, however fanciful, 
was still, mathematically speaking, very good sense. 

“He (Philo) says, that God made the world in six days, 
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not because He had need of time, but because six is a per- 
fect number, capable of being divided by two, by three, and by 
six, and is male and female, and odd and even.” Jowett, Vol. 1. 
p. 376. 

Philo writes, “Eé 8€ rpépars SnprovpynOjvai gyoe tov Kdopov, ov« ered) 
mpocedeito Tov xpdvwv pijkous 6 Toidv,—aua yap tavta Spay eixds Gedy, ov 
mpootdtrovra povov, GANG Kal Siavoovpevov,—adAnr’ ered} Tois ywopévors edet 
tagews. Take d€ dpiOuds oikeiov, apiOpav dé picews vopors yevyntixotaros 6 
e. Téav te yap amd povados mparos tédebs eotiv, loovpevos tois éavTov 
pépeot, Kat ovumAnpovpevos €& adtav: juioovs pev tpiados, tpirov b€ dvados, 
xrov 8€ povados, Kal, ds eos eimeiv, appnv tre Kat Ojdus eivae mépuKe, Kali ex 
Tis Exatépov Suvayews Hppoora. "Appev pev yap év Tots ovat Td mepirrov, Td 
8€ Gptiov Ojru: mepitrav pev ody apOpav apyxn tpias, Suds b€ dpriwyv, 7 dé ex 
duo Sivams, eas. “Edee yap tov kéopov redewdratov pev dvta Tov yeyo- 
votwy kar’ apiOpoy rédetoy maynvat, Tov E& ev éaut@ dé Exerv peAdovra ras ex 
ovvdvacpod yevéoets, mpos puxrov apOydy tov mpOroy dpriomépitroy tumwOivat, 
mepieEovra kal THY TOU OTEiporTos Appevos, Kai Thy Tov bmodexopevov Tas yovas 
Ondeos ideav. (p. 3, M.) 

That is to say, the number six was chosen because it is the 
first perfect number after unity, being made up of the sum of its 
factors, namely, of three which is its half, of two which is its third, 
and of unity which is its sixth part; or in an algebraical form 


6=34+2+4+1. 


Thus it will be seen that Philo uses the term perfect number in 
its purely technical sense, or as representing a number which is 
equal to the sum of its factors; and if unity be reckoned as a 
factor it is true, as Philo states, that six is the first perfect num- 
ber after unity. It need hardly be added, that this definition of 
a perfect number was quite familiar to Alexandrian mathema- 
ticians: in fact Euclid’s definition agrees precisely with the lan- 
guage of Philo: réAcos dpiduds eorw, 46 Trois éavtod pepeow ios av. 
Elements, Book vu. Def. 22. 

Next with regard to six being “male and female :” it will be 
seen by reference to the above quotation that what Philo says is 
this, that six is (so to speak) male and female and combines the 
powers of both, for an odd number is taken as the symbol of the 
male sex, as an even is of the female: now two is the first even 
number, and three is the first odd number, and therefore six, 
which is the product of these, is the symbol of the union of the 


| 
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sexes, or of the propagation of life in the world which God had . 
made. 

Lastly, Philo does not say that six is ‘odd and even,” which 
is quite unintelligible, but that it is a mixed number, and the 
first mixed number which is pariter impar. Pariter impar, it need 
hardly be said, is the technical term for those mixed numbers 
whose general type is 4n+ 2, as pariter par is for those whose 
type is 4n. By the term perdés Philo evidently means composite, 
which Euclid calls cvvéeros. 

Thus it will be seen, that however little we may feel disposed 
to agree with Philo, in his views of the reasons for the selection 
of the number six as the number of creative days, still, all that he 
says is expressed intelligibly, and with strict attention to arith- 
metical terminology. 

It may be worth while to observe that Gfriérer, to whom 
Mr Jowett acknowledges his obligations, has equally mistaken 
Philo in this matter. He gives the following as a translation of 
what Philo says of the number six. “Denn sie ist die erste 
vollkommene Zahl nach der Einheit, aus gleichen Theilen zu- 
sammengesetzt. Ihre Hiilfte ist die Dreiheit, ihr Drittheil die 
Zweizahl, ihr Sechstheil die Einheit; sie ist zugleich minnlich 
und weiblich, wir nennen nimlich minnlich die ungerade Zahl, 
weiblich die gerade. Die erste der ungleichen oder minnlichen 
Zahlen ist die Dreiheit, unter den weiblichen die Zweiheit. Die 
aus beiden zusammengesetzte Kraft ist die Sechszahl. Nach 
dieser, als der vollkommensten, musste die Welt, als das voll- 
kommenste Ganze, gebildet werden.” The notion of the con- 
nexion of the world as the most perfect of things, with six as the 
most perfect number, is Gfrérer’s and not Philo’s, as will be seen 
by reference to the Greek given above, in which Philo speaks of 
the xdéopos as redewdratos, but of six simply as dpiOuds rédecos; and 
this remark spoils the wit of what follows: here it is. “ Hier 
erklart Philo die Sechszahl fiir die vollkommenste. Allein 
es herrscht die grisste Willkiihr in seinem Zahlenbestimmungen. 
Denn je nachdem es in seinem Kram taugt, muss bald die Sieben, 
bald die Zehn, bald die Vier die vollkommenste seyn.” (Gfrérer. 
Philo und die Alex. Theosophie, Vol. 1. p. 332). 

“When the heavens and the earth were completed, God 
hallowed the seventh day. Here Philo branches forth into the 
praises of the number seven, in a digression which occupies 
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many pages. He first divides seven into two kinds, éxrés rijs dexd- 
dos and mepiexdpevor ev ry Sexad. (outside ten and within ten,) mean- 
ing, by the first of the two, arithmetical progression of seven 
numbers, with intervals of twos and threes, containing the image 
of cube and square, of essence and superficies.” Jowett, Vol. I. 
p. 377. 

The passage in Philo, upon which this statement is founded, 
it is perhaps hardly worth while to print in extenso, but the 
meaning is as follows. Philo speaks of seven, or the seventh, 
éBdouas, in two senses; first, as being formed from unity jovas 
(which is according to the ancient notion, mdvrws dpyy!) by simple 
progression according to the natural numbers, and this he calls 
évrés dexados; secondly, as being formed from unity by geometrical 
progression, (not arithmetical, as Mr Jowett says,) the ratio of 
the progression being 2, 3, or any other number, and this he 
calls éxrés dexddos. Philo treats of the latter first and illustrates 
his meaning by reference to the numbers 64 and 729; the former 
is the hebdomad in the series, 

1, 2, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 
the latter in the series, 
1, 3, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38; 
for it will be seen that 26= 64, and 3°=729. Philo goes on to 
remark this property of such hebdomads, namely, that whether 
the ratio be 2 or 3, or indeed any number, the hebdomad is 
always at once a cube and a square; that is, 
26 = (28)? and also = (2), 
3° = (3°)? and also = (3°) §, 

and generally 7 = (r*)? and also = (r’)’. 

Now a cube is the symbol of the corporeal, having the three 
dimensions, length, breadth and thickness, which are necessary 
to solid bodies; and a square, in like manner, having only length 
and breadth, and therefore representing no material substance, 
may be taken as the symbol of the incorporeal; hence these 
hebdomads may be taken to represent at once both the corpo- 
real and the incorporeal. 

Next with regard to the simple number seven, the hebdomad 


1 On the ancient notions of unity, see Peacock’s article on Arithmetic. Encyc. 
Metrop. p. 421. 
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évrds Sexados. Out of a large number of curious properties given 
by Philo, Mr Jowett cites a few. 

“ Seven is like God, ‘neither begetting nor begotten,’ otre 
yevvaer ov're yevvapevos.” 

By saying that seven is neither begetting nor begotten Philo 
means that seven is the only number évris Sexados, of which it can 
be asserted that it is neither formed by any of the others nor 
used in forming them. This he says may be easily proved. The 
following would be the proof: prime numbers of course need 
alone be considered, that is, we may confine our attention to 
1, 3,5, 7. Unity is the foundation of all the rest; 3 is a factor 
of 6 and 9; 5 is a factor of 10; 7 is not a factor of any number 
évros Sexados. Hence what Philo says is perfectly true and per- 
fectly intelligible, however fanciful his conclusion. 

Again, “It agrees with nature, and, if multiplied by four, 
answers to the time of the moon.” 

The latter part of the sentence does not represent Philo. 
Having discussed those properties of the number seven, above re- 
ferred to, which (as he says) led certain philosophers to compare 
the number seven to Minerva, springing complete from the head 
of Jupiter, and the Pythagoreans to compare it to the supreme 
governor of all things, he goes on thus: “’Ev pév oty rots vonrois rd 
axivnrov kat amabés emdeixvutar EBdopas, ev S€ tois aicOntois peyaAnv kai 
cuvextixotatny Svvapuiy, ois Ta émiyesa mavta mépuKe BeAtiovabat, ceArvns Te 
mepwodas. “Ov dé tpdmov, emoxertéov.” p. 24, M. He then connects 
the number seven with the period of the moon, not by multiply- 
ing it by four, which would be a very arbitrary and unintelligible 
process, but thus: he tells us that if we add up all the natural 
numbers beginning from unity and going up to seven, we shall 
form the number 28, that this is a perfect number, being equal 
to the sum of its factors!, and that it corresponds to the moon’s 
period. Philo is quite correct. For 

14+2434+4+4+5+464+7=28; 
and the factors of 28 are 1, 2, 4, 7, 14; 
but 14+24+4+4+7+14=28, 
Again, ‘‘It is a cube and a plane figure at once.” 


1 I observe that in Bohn’s transla- translator has the words, “a perfect 
tion the meaning of a perfect number number, being equalised in its parts,” 
seems to have been missed. The which is simply unintelligible. 
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This seems to be founded upon the passage in Philo, which 
follows one (quoted by Mr Jowett) in which allusion is made to 
the seven ages of man. Having quoted from Hippocrates a pas- 
sage concerning the division of human life into periods of seven 
years, he adds: “ Aéyera: 8€ Kai éxeivo mpds Suacicragw éBdopabus, ds 
Oavpactny exovons ev TH pioer taki, éwet cuvertnKey €x TpLoV Kal TeTTApwr. 
Tov pev tpirov amd povados ei Simdaord{or tis, etpnoer tetpayevor, tov Se 
Téruptov, KuBov. Tov d€ €& audoiv €Bdopov, KvBov duod Kai rerpayavov. ‘O 
peév ovv and povados tpiros, év Simdacvion Ady TeTpaywvds eat. ‘O Se 
réraptos, OxTa, KUBos. “O dé EBdop0s téaaapa mpos Tois éEnxovta, KvBos dpov 
kal Tetpdywvos, ws eivat teXeaddpov dvtaws Tov EBdopov apiOpdr, aucorépus 
tas iodtntas katayyéAdovra, thy Te émimedov Sia TeTpaydvov, kata THv TpLados 
ovyyeveray, kal tiv orepedy dia KvBov, kata tiv mpos Terpada oikedryta. *Ex 
rpiados dé Kai tetpados, €Bdouas.” p. 26, mM. - The whole passage has 
not perhaps his usual clearness; he is however again dealing 
with the series, 


90 91 92 93 94 95 96 
S 93H 3 BS 9H >a 9H 4 


> >) 


in which it is true that the third term is a square, viz. 4, and the 
fourth a cube, viz. 8, and the seventh both a cube and a square, 
viz. 64. 

So much for Philo and the number seven; fanciful as his 
speculations are, there is a kind of grandeur in the zeal and 
ingenuity with which he ransacks heaven and earth, and all the 
sciences, for illustrations of his theme; he has written a poem 
(as it were) in celebration of the Hebdomad; but any one who 
took his notions of the subject solely from Mr Jowett’s analysis 
would scarcely be in a condition to do Philo justice. Indeed 
Gfrérer seems to have hit the truth when he says, as quoted by 
Mr Jowett, 

“Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it.” 

The points upon which I have remarked will probably be 
rectified by Mr Jowett in a future edition of his work; may I 
venture to hint that he might find several others, not connected 
with mathematics, in which his analysis scarcely conveys to a 
reader unacquainted with Philo a fair view of his meaning ? 


H. Goopwin. 
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Anecdota. 


A Fragment of St Dionysius of Alexandria. 


Amone the many lost writings of the great and wise St Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria in the third century, is an epistle addressed 
to one Conon or Colon bishop of Hermopolis, on Repentance’. 
It is mentioned in a series of letters on the question of the 
Lapsed which arose out of the Decian persecution, and therefore 
may be referred to about the year 251. The existing fragments 
belonging to this period are short and few: and the Epistle to 
Colon has been supposed to have perished entirely”. A fragment 
however is preserved in a MS. of the Cambridge University 
Library (Ee. 4. 29. ff. 86 b—87 b), written in the 12th century, 
containing a number of Greek ecclesiastical documents. The 
fragment occurs after the 13th canon of the Council of Nicza, 
headed with a fresh red line and separate title. It is perhaps the 
authority appealed to in the text of the canon (ap. Beveridge, 
Pand. Can. i. 74) as “the old and canonical law” (6 madawds kai 
xavoixds vpos) on the same subject. The substance likewise cor- 
responds with certain directions mentioned by St Dionysius, in an 
extant fragment of an epistle to Fabius bishop of Antioch’, as 
lately given by himself. Even this small addition to the trea- 
sured relics of the Antenicene period should not be despised ; 
for it bears clear testimony to the merciful wisdom which made 
its author the most successful and honoured bishop of his day, 
as well as a worthy disciple of Origen in learning and philosophy. 
It has been printed as it stands in the MS., the punctuation 
alone being corrected, and an obvious gloss removed. I have 
also reprinted from Mai’s Classici Auctores a similar fragment of 
St Dionysius, which may belong either to this or to some of his 
other writings on repentance. 

Atorvaiov émoaxdrov ‘Adetavdpeias, mepi rov xpdvov ris év Nixaia ‘yevo- 


pévns ovvdd0ov, éx ris mpds Kédwva émoroAjjs: mepi trav maparecdvrey ev 





1 Kal mpds Kévwva (ris ‘Eppoumo- 
Ardy 5é mapoxlas érloxowos qv ovros) 
lia ris wept peravolas a’rod pépera 
ypagy. Euseb. H. E. vi. 46. For Kévwva 
Codd. E.G.I. (secunda manu) read K6- 
Awva. 

2 No traces of it occur in Gallandi’s 
collection (Bibl. Pat. iii. 479—540, 


Venice, 1767), or in recent literary his- 
tories. I have not had access to the 
Roman edition of Simon a Magistris. 

3 ’Evrodijs 5¢ bm’ éuod dedouévns, rods 
dmaddarropévous Tov Blov, el Séowro, Kal 
pdduora el kal mpdrepov ixeredoavres TU- 
xoev, adlecOa, Ww’ evdé\mides dwadddr- 
twvrat x.7T.A. Euseb. H. £. vii. 44. 
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= ‘ a > , ~ , .J , ~ . , ’ 
Stayp@, kai mpds tH e£dd@ Tov Biov airovvtwy ruxeiv apécews, ToUTETTL kol- 
vevias petadaBeiv, cai pera TO petadraBeiv emi{nodvror. 
. 5 , 

Kai rovs mpds rH €&d38@ yevouevous tov Biov, ef S€owro Kai ixerev- 
otev, ahéoews Tuxeiv, mpd dpbarpav Exovres eis Hv amiace kpiow, Kai oy(d- 
pevor & meicovrat Seoparat Kai xaradixoe mapadoberres, murtevovres, ei évrevOev 

= - — - 2 
AvOciev, Gveow ew Kai xougiopoyv ris éxei tiswpias, adnOy yap «iva Kai 
BeBaiay tiv evdoxiay rod Oeov,—xai rovrous €Aevdépovs mapaméumeww, tis Oeo- 

~ -~ ’ 
mpetrovs €ott PiravOpwrias. Ei pevroe pera rovto éempevoey r@ Bio, Seopev- 
ew pev adbis cai éemaxbifew rais duaprias ovx adxddovbdv pot paivera. Tovs 
4 a > a 4 ~ ~ ’ 4 ’ - , , 
yap ana adepévous xai t@ Oe ovoravtras Kal madw Tis Oeias xaptros Koww- 
vovs aropavbevras kai ws éAevOepous mpos Tov KUpioy dmeoradpévous, pndevds 
év to petaky in’ airay Ere 4 dAw avéura Tois a npacww 

Do aitav érépws yevouevov, maw avOumayew Ttois duaptnpa 

Goy#tarov. Eira rq pev Oe@ ris jperépas Kpicews Spovs Sdaoper puday- 
oy r TO pev Oe@ THs jperépas Kpicews Gpovs pe x: 
if | > a > 8 s ’ > ’ , s 
Onoopévous in’ avrov, adroit 8€ rovrots ov Thpyooper, KaTemayyeAAdpeEvot pev 
4 , -~ , > ’ ‘ ‘ © - e > , , 
THY xpnorétnra Tov Kupiov, dhatpovpevor Sé ry €avtav; Ei pevrot paivorrd 
‘ a ¢ 4 , > - , o 2 Ld 
Tis pera TO paioat mreiovos emorpopas Seduevos, éxdvTe cupBovAevopev TaTret~ 
vooy kat xakovy kal ovoréAAew EéavTor, eis Te TO EavTOD cupdéepoy apopavra 
kat Td mpods Tovs Aowrovs ed’pemés Kai Td mpods Tors ELwOev averiAnmrov, Kai 
mrecOdpevos pev dvngera ei 8€ ameboin Kai dvridéyor, tore 81 TovTo éyKAnpa 
4 Pe 4 > s if 
€oTat avT@ ikavoy mpos apopiopoy Sevrepor. 

After the words cidoxiay rod bcos the following corrupt gloss 
occurs as if part of the text. Evdoxiay Aéyer ri Sedopevny rois iepedor 
Tov Avew kal Beopeiv eLovciar, Hrow ri Trois iepedor SoOciaay rou Avew Kal 
Seopety e£ovaiay. 

For adroit 8€ rovros the MS. has airois 8¢ rovras ; and for xareray- 

, , 
yeAAGpevot KaTerrayyedopevot. 

(Mai, Class. Auct. x. 484, from a catena in the Vatican library). 

AIONYSIOY. Néiv 8€ rovvavriov movotpev npeiss bv yap 6 Xpiords aya- 
Bis adv emi ra Spy mravepevov emi{nrei Kai dmopevyovra mpockadeirar Kai 

€ , 74 -~ a» a” =: , , J , 
ctipebevra podis emi Tov Gpov aipet, rovrov mpoowvra Opacéws arrodaxrifoper. 
‘AAG pq) oUT@ KaxOs mepi éavrdv BovArevapeba, pnd€é cis airois BOGpev Td 
kighos: of pév yap ddixeiy tiwas } rovvavrioy evepyereiv émixerpodvres exeivous 

s > ’ 4 a 7A’ ec ad . , a > 4 
peéev ov mavrws edpacay Grep nOeAnoay, éavtois dé xaxiay 9 ayabérnra cvvol- 
kicavres i) Ociwy dperav  ariOdoowr mabdv Exmdexr Evovrat: Kai otro. pev 
dyyéAwr ayabav dradoi Kai Evvodourdpor cai evOade Kai éexei Liv macy eipyyy 

‘ , , = > 4 7. # aA ‘ ’ , 
kat €AevOepia mavrwy Kaxay eis tov dei dvra aidva Tas paxaptwratas amoKAn- 

, , ‘ ‘ a 2. » ‘ , > 66 o > 
pwocorra Angers, kai pera Oeovd aei Evovrat, rd mavrwv ayabdv peyiorov’ ovrat 
8€ dromecotvrat tis Oeias Gua xai tis éavray eipnyns, Kai évOade xai pera 
Odvarov dpa Trois madapvaios Evovra Saipoow. Mi) otv amomeumapeba rods 
émorpépovras, GAX’ dopevas dexapeba, Kai Trois dmAavéow évapOuaper, Kai 


Td €AXeiroy avarAnpaper. F. J. A. Hort. 
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Notices of New Books. 


BistioTneca Cuassica. The Tragedies of Aischylus.  Re-edited with an 
English Commentary. By F. A. Patey. London, Whittaker & Co. 
8vo. pp. xxxvi. 604. 


(Mr Paley’s commentary on Aischylus was so comely in its Latin dress, 
that we are almost sorry to see it in any other guise. As it was neces- 
sary however to bring it into uniformity with the other editions of the 
“‘ Bibliotheca Classica,” it is much to Mr Paley’s credit that he has not 
abused the license, which the use of his native tongue gave him. 

The plan of this edition differs slightly from that of its predecessors; 
Mr Paley has here given more prominence to the explanaticn of the lan- 
guage, frequently adding translations of whole passages, and curtailing 
such remarks as referred merely to textual criticism. The commentary 
is thus rendered more popular, without however sacrificing its interest 
for scholars. The preface contains some just observations on the cha- 
racteristics of Aischylus, and short introductory notices are prefixed to 
each play. There is besides a general, but meagre index, and the frag- 
ments are entirely omitted. 

We have carefully compared parts of this volume with Mr Paley’s 
earlier editions. Want of room prevents us from entering into details, 
but the general result is decidedly in favour of our editor's tpirat pov- 
rides. The influence of Hermann has assumed a more consistent form: 
notes in which Mr Paley had before misread the great German critic are 
corrected or omitted; in cases where he was at first led astray by such 
high authority, his cooler judgment has now interposed: and generally 
where he has had occasion to alter. his opinion from the secoud Latin 
edition, the change is for the better. To say that in some few cases 
the result is otherwise, is only to claim for Mr Paley the common allow- 
ance dpapteiy avOperivws. Perhaps the greatest subject for congratula- 
tion in this last edition is the omission of sundry etymologies,—a pro- 
vince in which Mr Paley seems hitherto to have been unconscious of his 
weakness. 

We would not be misunderstood. We have no wish to place Mr 
Paley on a level with the great English scholars of the past—no inten- 
tion of contrasting his good sense with the want of judgment which 
Hermann at times betrays. We should be the last to deny Hermann’s 
great services to Aischylean literature: his edition must henceforward 
be the basis of all textual criticism. But it is no mean praise to Mr 
Paley, that after so great a scholar has tried his hand on our author, 
he should still remain the editor of Aischylus. Those only who have 
had the misfortune to read the Supplices, before Mr Paley’s edition ap- 
peared, will know how much schylus is indebted to him.] 

J. BL. 
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Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By W. AncnER BUTLER, late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited 
from the author’s MSS., with notes, by Witi1am Herworta 
Tuompson, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


Ir was with much interest that we awaited the publication of this united 
contribution of two Universities to Philosophical Literature. The Dublin 
Professor is well known from his Essay on Development, and two volumes 
of Sermons, the second edited by another Cambridge Professor, and 
some perhaps may remember with pleasure the specimen of his lectures 
on Greck Philosophy, which occurs in the memoir prefixed to one of the 
volumes. The complete ceurse from which that was taken is now given 
to us by Professor Thompson, a name always to be associated with Plato 
by those who have enjoyed the privilege of attending his lectures. The 
work before us consists of six sets of lectures, the last of which remains 
unfinished. The Introductory Series is chiefly elementary, pointing out 
the importance of the study of Philosophy in general, and defining the 
author’s standing point, which is, as might be expected, strongly idealistic. 
“The pure reason is,” he says, “a revelation from the reason of the 
Universe to man, which bears with it essentially a character of objective, 
independent, absolute.” Hence the possibility not only of “an inductive 
science of mind, but also of a deductive science of real existence.” 
Probably the most interesting parts will be the incidental discussions 
upon words, and the use and abuse of aphoristic writing. It appears 
from the preface that Prof. Thompson was himself inclined to have ex- 
cluded this series, and the author would probably have omitted some 
rather common-place declamation if he had revised them with a view to 
publication, as he frequently dwells upon the differences between oral 
and written instruction. We have no doubt however that many will be 
glad to have them as they are. 

The first series properly so called begins with an account of the 
previous historians of Philosophy, and the chief requisites for such a 
history. 

After devoting one lecture to India, Prof. Butler proceeds to de- 
scribe the development of Greek Philosophy up to the time of Socrates. 
The bibliographical survey is to our miud the least satisfactory part of the 
whole work, and we cannot but wish that the editor had here exercised 
upon a larger scale the privilege which he has taken in particular sen- 
tences, and rewritten the chapter, bringing it up to the standard of accu- 
racy required in the present day. There are many omissions and some 
misstatements: no mention is made by the author of Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis and Simplicius, who have preserved to us a larger number of 
important fragments from the earlier philosophers than all other autho- 
rities put together: Brucker’s “Historia Doctrine de Ideis,” appears 
under the misleading title of “A History of Ideas:” The History of 
Jurisprudence by Heineccius is referred to instead of his “ Elementa 
Hist. Phil.” published in 1743. Many of the dates are wrong, and there 
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is little discrimination in the use of authorities, spurious writers being 
quoted without a suspicion of their real character. Again the pra- 
Socratics, with the exception perhaps of Pythagoras, are very cursorily 
treated, as the author himself allows, referring to others for details. Upon 
this portion, however, the very full and satisfactory notes of the editor 
amply atone for the deficiencies of the text. Prof. Butler’s view of the 
Sophists is marked by moderation and thoughtfulness, and even Socrates 
has not been so entirely preoccupied by Mr Grote as to render the new 
portrait superfluous. 

In the second Series we have the minor Socratic schools ; the Megaric, 
which is treated in a more full and interesting manner than by Ritter, 
occupies forty pages, and there is a spirited account of the Cynics and 
Cyrenaics. The remainder of this and the following Series are taken up 
with Plato, in describing whose philosophy Prof. Butler shews his highest 
powers, surpassing in the opinion of his editor, both the French and 
German historians. The fourth Series is a slight sketch of the fortunes 
of Platonism, with general remarks upon the eclecticism and scepticism 
of the later Philosophy. The fifth Series consists merely of an exami- 
nation of Aristotle’s Treatise on the Soul. 

It is evident that we have here nothing more than an unfinished pic- 
ture of Greek Philosophy; but as far as it goes we think it need not fear 
comparison with anything in English on the same subject. Prof. Butler 
was not, it is true, a learned man or a critically accurate scholar (though 
we should make great allowances for the circumstances under which 
these lectures are brought before the world); but he has the far higher 
merit of a hearty love of his subject, and a living interest in it. He 
has that true historical insight which enables a man to enter into the 
thoughts and feelings of generations far removed from his own, and 
trace the organic connexion of facts or dogmas which have been handed 
down in unmeaning isolation: in his own words, “To reconstruct from 
the precious fossils of history the entire framework of systems now no 
more.” ' 

Of the notes of the editor we have already expressed our opinion. 
They shew a familiar acquaintance with the mass of modern German 
literature upon the subject of Greek Philosophy, and are at the same 
time not wanting in independent criticism. Occasionally however we 
observe marks of hastiness; references not given, or the errors of the 
text passed over. In Vol. 1. p. 274, we are surprised that there should 
have been any difficulty in supplying the reference to Herod. 11.81. We 
are quite at a loss to understand the peculiar excellence of the Cicero- 
nian distribution of philosophy, “in naturs obscuritatem, in disserendi 
subtilitatem, in vitam atque mores,” 1.72, which seems to us neither more 
nor less than a round-about expression for the old-fashioned logic, ethics, 
and physics ; indeed in general Prof. Thompson’s estimate of Cicero ap- 
pears to us more favourable than is justified by the facts of the case: at 
all events we should request our readers to compare with it the very 
different conclusions arrived at by Madvig in the seventh excursus to his 
excellent enfition of the De Finibus. To the authorities mentioned Vol. 
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11. p. 79, for the phrase pndeis dyewpérpyros ecicirw, we are happy to have 
the opportunity of adding David the Armenian (Brandis Scholia in Arist. 
p- 12), quoted in a private letter of the lamented Sir W. Hamilton. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this interesting but fragmentary 
work without expressing a hope that Englishmen may before long cease 
to be dependent upon the labours of a Brandis or a Zeller, for gaining 
a knowledge of systems whose importance can hardly be overrated, 
whether considered with reference to Patristic Theology or Modern 
Speculation. All that we have of native growth upon this subject is of 
a merely popular character. Ritter is heavy in German, and unendurable 
in translation. We think that the editor of Prof. Butler’s lectures has 
done enough to justify us in looking to him to fill up this gap in our 
philological literature. ] J. B. M. 


Le Jour desla Préparation, par Henri Lutteroth; Paris, 1855, pp. 87. 


[Tue difficulties connected with the paschal chronology are numerous 
and perplexing. They were felt as early as the time of Clemens 
Alexandrinus; and modern critics, anxious to establish harmony among 
the varying records of the sacred penmen, are from time to time 
reviving the discussion of those problems and suggesting fresh solutions. 
One of the main difficulties arises from the fact, that while the three 
synoptic Gospels seem to identify the last supper of our blessed Lord 
with the paschal supper of the Jews, St John states that on the 
following morning Jews had not yet eaten the passover: they refused 
to enter the Pretorium, lest, by contracting some defilement, they 
should be precluded from taking part in the solemnity that was to 
follow (iva pi pravOaow, GdXN twa g¢aywow 1d macxa). To relieve this 
difficulty various means have been propounded. For example, it has 
been urged, that our Lord, who by His death was going to fulfil the 
paschal type, anticipated the usual hour for offering up the lamb, 
and celebrated the passover with His disciples during the night of 
the 13th of Nisan. Nor, these writers argue, was such conduct an 
infringement of the Jewish institute; for the whole of the vvxOjpepor, 
reaching from the sunset of our Thursday in Passion week to the sun- 
set of Friday, might be not unfitly called ‘ the first day of unleavened 
bread’ (7 et OveoOa rd macya). 

The author of the present monograph, in handling the same ques- 
tions, has endeavoured to strike out a totally different line: and though 
we cannot acquiesce in many of his suggestions, nor accept his main 
conclusion, the learning and ingenuity he has displayed in certain 
portions of his treatise are highly commendable. According to M. 
Lutteroth, the word ‘preparation’ (7 mapacxevy), will not bear the 
technical meaning of Friday. It does not, he maintains, refer to 
the day of the week preceding the Sabbath, but is used by the 
Evangelist to signify a day of the month on which the Jews began to 
make their preparations for the coming festival (Ex. xii. 3—6). This 
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day of the month was the 10th of Nisan; i.e. four days earlier than 
the paschal solemnity. M. Lutteroth finally arrives at the conclusion 
that the feast of the passover was in truth coincident with the day of 
our Lord’s Resurrection. On this point, all his treatise may be said 
to hinge. He grants, indeed, that the peculiar meaning he would fain 
attach to mapacxevn, when used by the Evangelists, is not traceable in 
other writers, Jewish or Christian, (p. 10). But even were this objec- 
tion not insuperably strong, M. Lutteroth has still to encounter the 
language of the second Gospel (xv. 42): émei jv mapackeun, 6 éorw mpo- 
oaSBarov—a passage which is quite in St Mark’s manner, if we take 
it for an instance of the way in which he often adds a clause in 
explanation of some technical or purely Jewish phraseology. The 
truth is, M. Lutteroth shews symptoms of embarrassment in dealing 
with this passage. He escapes from it only by contending (1) that the 
word ‘ sabbath’ was occasionally used in the Old Testament as equivalent 
to ‘festival, and (2) that St Mark here used mpooaSarov in a lax sense, 
to give his readers ‘une idée approximative du jour spécial auquel 
s’étaient passés les événements dont il leur parle en cet endroit.’ It is 
somewhat strange that so intelligent a writer as M. Lutteroth has 
overlooked one passage, the wording of which will, in the judgment of 
most persons, be fatal to his rendering of caSS8arov and mpocaB3arov. 
It was remarked of Judith (Jud. viii. 6): cai evnoreve macas ras mpe- 
pas xnpevoews aitis xwpis mpocaBBarar, cai caSBatrwv, Kai mpovovpnuar, 
kai vouynuar, kai €optay, kat xappoourar oikov *lapann. | 


C. H. 


Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, depicted by Dr C. Uxumann, the translation by the Rev. 
Rosert Menzies. 8yo. Vol. I. pp. xxv. and 416. Vol. II. pp. xiv. 
and 639. 


{Tue enterprising publishers of these volumes, Messrs Clark of Edin- 
burgh, (whose services we are glad to see acknowledged by Prof. Schaff 
in Schneider’s Deutsche Zeitschrift) could not have made a more judi- 
cious addition to their Foreign Theological Library. For if the uames 
of John of Goch, John of Wesel, and John Wessel, were nearly unknown 
in Germany before the publication of Ullmann’s laborious work, in this 
country they still lie under the ban which so long condemned medieval 
history and literature to utter neglect. We hope that this translation 
may turn the attention of English scholars to our own “ Reformers 
before the Reformation,” and that the example set by the Clarendon 
Press in its magnificent “ Wycliffe’s Bible” and by Dr Todd in his publi- 
cation of various tracts of that great reformer may be followed else- 
where. It is not creditable to Cambridge that a work of such historical 
and philological importance as Reynold Pecock’s Jepressor has been 
suffered to lie for centuries unpublished in her library, while she has 
been reprinting books easily accessible and in many cases of no great 
value. We owe to Henry Wharton the publication of a portion of 
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Pecock’s Treatise on Faith from the MS. in Trinity College, but Whar- 
ton’s vast range of reading made him unable to give to any one work 
the minute attention which would now be expected. Both universities 
are interested in doing justice to this forgotten scholar ; but his writings 
have a sufficiently general interest to warrant the hope that justice, if 
denied by them, will be done by some of our publishing societies. 

To return to Ullmann.—We have compared the translation in several 
places with the original, and can bear witness to its general clearness 
and fidelity. A few blemishes, however, we have detected, e. g. the 
frequent use of the word implementing (erginzend); “the fact of the 
Reformation having pre-evisted its actual advent,” &c. | 

J. E. B. M. 


Aristoteles Thierkunde. Lin Beitrag zur Geschichte der Zoologie, Phy- 
siolugie, wnd alten Philosophie Dargestellt von JUrcen Bona 
Meyer, Dr Philos. Berlin, 1855 


[Arrer having reigned for centuries over the whole thinking world by 
indisputable and undisputed right of intellect, Aristotle was dethroned 
by a violent rebellion; and for centuries it has been considered mere 
pedantry and blind reverence for the past to speak of him as an 
authority in science. But now again opinions are turning. It is 
becoming clear to the profoundest zoologists that the encyclopedic 
mind of Aristotle had really thought more systematically and observed 
more accurately, had conceived juster and broader views of zoological 
philosophy, and had recorded facts of zoological detail with greater 
nicety, than any other naturalist whose writings we possess. Con- 
sidered with reference to the state of knowledge when he wrote, he 
surpasses all other writers, both in largeness and fulness; and even 
setting aside such consideration, we find him often surpassing his 
successors in accuracy, and recording striking facts, which, after having 
been laughed at as old women’s tales, are rediscovered by modern 
investigators, who claim the discoveries as achievements. The para- 
doxicai and astounding facts which have quite recently been discovered 
by the researches of Koélliker, Verany, and Vogt, respecting the Hecto- 
cotylus, was known to Aristotle, and has been accurately described by 
him. 

Thus Aristotle assumes a quite novel aspect to our generation. We 
begin to study his scientificewritings not, as heretofore, from mere 
curiosity to see what a great mind, working on scanty materials, could 
produce; but to that feeling of curiosity we add the conviction that we 
may light upon something, in the way of thought or observation, con- 
taining valuable and novel matter. The writer of this notice would 
especially point to Aristotle’s distribution of beings into Animate and 
Inanimate (organic and inorganic) as not only superior to the modern 
distribution into three kingdoms, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, but 
as absolutely forced upon us by the results of modern investigation 
which utterly frustrate all attempts to demarcate the vegetable from 
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the animal; and further he would point to the principle which is 
implied in the treatise De Anima, namely that Life is always and every- 
where psychical, though not always intelligent, as by far the most luminous 
psychological principle yet conceived. 

The work of Dr Meyer, which has led us to these remarks, is the 
latest, and not the least valuable, contribution Germany has given to 
the better understanding of the great Stagyrite. It is elaborate, con- 
scientious, and able; and possesses that indispensable accompaniment 
which German treatises almost invariably dispense with—an index. 

Dr Meyer first examines Aristotle’s classification; and afterwards 
his conception of the progressive chain of organisms, in the course of 
which he ably expounds what were Aristotle’s anatomical and physio- 
logical notions; and finally compares Aristotle’s plan with the various 
attempts of moderns. Amid the mass of details here accumulated it 
is easy to find our way, because Dr Meyer has systematically co- 
ordinated them; and if on more than: one occasion his admiration for 
Aristotle carries him too far, and leads him to assume that Aristotle 
must be right, still the critical independence eminently necessary in 
such a task has not been sacrificed to the desire of exalting his hero. 
With all or almost all modern writers on his subject Dr Meyer seems 
well acquainted, and he cites them liberally. He does not simply 
compile, he thinks while compiling. 

We have said enough to indicate the nature of Dr Meyer’s work, 
which we cordially recommend to the study of every one interested in 
zoology or in Aristotle. ] G. H. L. 





Correspondence. 


“Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin.” 


Tue late Sir W. Hamilton of Edinburgh, in a letter which I received 
from him a few days before his lamented death, asked me to inquire 
whether I had not given the Germans more credit than they deserved, 
when I called the Alexandreis, from which this celebrated line is taken, 
“a German poem” (Classical Scholarship, p. 251), for that, according 
to his impression, the author was a Frenchman. I have accordingly 
looked into the question and find that my memory was misled, as is 
often the case, by an intermediate association. The last place, where 
I read a discussion on the authorship of this celebrated adage, was a 
German periodical, and I fancied that the Alerandreis had been claimed 
for the Germans. I see, however, that the author was Philip Gualtier 
de Chatillon, afterwards Bishop of Maguelone, who was born towards the 
end of the 12th century, and that the facts are correctly stated in 
Stevens’ note on the words of Launcelot (in the Merchant of Venice, 
Act. m1, Sc. 5); “Thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I fall into 
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Charybdis, your mother.” In the course of conversation with literary 
men in this country, I have observed that the quotation from the 
Alexandreis is seldom, if ever, referred to its true parentage, and that it 
is generally described, in the words of Forcellini (sub. v. Scylla), as 
“vulgatum illud proverbium, cujus tamen auctor incertus est.” It may 
be worth while, therefore, to place the facts of the case before the 
classical students of this university. The Alexandreis of Philippus Gual- 
therus de Castellione, or, as Barthius calls him, Galterus ab Insula, of 
which the editio princeps seems to have been printed in 1513, obtained, 
immediately after its first publication in the 13th century, such a 
reputation and popularity that Henricus Gandaviensis, who wrote de 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis in 1280, refers to it as follows: “hoc poema in 
scholis grammaticis tant dignitatis fuit, ut pree illo veterum poetarum 
lectio negligeretur.” The line, which has for so many years survived 
the poem, from which it is taken, is to be found in Book Vv. line 301. 
And the context is as follows: 


* Nactus equum Darius rorantia cede suorum 
Retrogrado fugit arva gradu. Quo tendis inerti 
Rex periture fuga? Nescis heu! perdite nescis 
Quem fugias, hostesque incurris dum fugis hostem : 
Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin. 

Bessus, Narzabanes, rerum pars magna tuarum, 
Quos inter proceres humili de plebe locasti, 

Non veriti temerare fidem, capitisque verendi 
Perdere canitiem, epreto moderamine juris, 

Proh dolor! in domini conjurant fata clientes.” 


These facts and others will be found in Malone’s Shakspere, Vol. v. 
p- 103 (Boswell’s edition), and in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, 1846, p. 708. A reprint of this once celebrated poem, the text 
of which is in a very corrupt state, would be a good employment for 
some Philobiblon society. 


J. W. DonaLpson. 
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